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THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES IN NORTH 
AND NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


By A. CAPELL 


a HE following paper is a preliminary report on work carried out 

by myself in 1938 and 1939 under a Fellowship from the Australian 
National Research Council, and gives an outline of linguistic groupings 
in the areas of Australia comprising the Kimberly Division of Western 
Australia and the country immediately to the south of that area, 
together with the whole area embraced between the western 
Australian border, the Victoria River and Arnhem Land.! In this 


1 The following is the relevant literature of previous work in this area: 


1. Studies in Australian Linguistics, Oceania Monograph No. 3, Ed. A. P. 
Elkin, contains the following articles : 
The Languages of the Kimberley Division, A. Capell and A. P. Elkin ; 
An Outline of Worora Grammar, J. R. B. Love; Notes on the 
Languages of East Kimberley, North West Australia, Phyllis M. 
Kaberry ; The Pronoun in the Nyol-Nyol (Nyul-Nyul) and Related 
Dialects, H. Nekes ; Onomatopeia in some Kimberley Tribes of North 
Western Australia, Ernest Worms ; Foreign Words in some Kimberley 
Tribes in North-Western Australia, Ernest Worms. 
. Notes on the Marithiel Language, W. E. H. Stanner, Oceania, Vol. IX, p. ror. 
. J. R. B. Love, Introduction to the Worora Language, Journ. Roy. Soc. West. 
Austr., Vols. XVII and XVIII. 
. W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen, revised edition, 
Vienna 1919. 
. Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, London 
1914 (for Kakadu and other languages). 
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large tract of country a considerable number of languages is spoken, 
but from the viewpoint of grammar they fall into only two large 
groups—a group which expresses grammatical relationships by means 
of prefixes, and one which expresses them by means of suffixes. 
There are, however, subdivisions of these two main groups. The 
accompanying map shows these groupings. 

The first part of the paper consists of an outline of the phonetics 
of the area concerned, which, though in general harmony with 
Australian phonetics as a whole, still possesses a number of peculiar 
features, especially fricative sounds, which have hitherto been said 
to be absent from Australia. 

It is not within the scope of a preliminary report to solve the 
questions raised in it. The most difficult of these are concerned 
with noun classification This phenomenon, which was shown in 
Siudtes in Australian Linguistics to be an outstanding feature of 
north Australia, is complicated by two facts, (1) two dialects of a 
single language will occur side by side, one with noun classes and one 
without, and (2) the prefixes are almost identical over the whole 
area, but except in the Northern Kimberleys the vocabularies of the 
languages show little or no resemblance. The problem yet to be 
solved is how this agreement in an important grammatical 
phenomenon—and indeed pronouns and conjugations are much 
alike, too—came about originally. Does it mean immigration on a 
large scale by people speaking one language, or one type of language, 
or is there another explanation to be found ? 

Note that only languages actually recorded are here mentioned ; 
others had unfortunately to be missed, but I do not think any 
separate type has been overlooked. 


I. PHONETIC STRUCTURE 


The table of sounds given below applies to the majority of 
Australian languages, yet there are definite differences in the phonetic 
structure of the north-west Australian languages and those of the 
extreme north, chiefly in the possession by the latter of certain 
sounds that do not exist in the former. The statement formerly 
made that Australian languages do not possess fricatives must be 
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abandoned ; the table shows that more than one fricative exists in 
some parts of the continent. Not only the bi-labial v, but also the 
velar fricative y is found in parts of the area surveyed, while along 
the Daly River there is a peculiar sound here written 7, which will 
be described in its place. At the same time certain common 
characteristics stand out that have not been generally observed. 
The first of these was pointed out first by Dr. Nekes,? viz., that the 
plosives are neither voiced nor voiceless, but belong to the devoiced 
variety, commonly called “ unvoiced.’’ Secondly, the existence of 
cerebral consonants is definitely proved, and they may, at least in 
some languages, cause a difference in meaning from that borne by a 
word identical except in having an alveolar in place of the cerebral 
consonant. Thirdly, a point also made by Dr. Nekes, amongst 
vowels 7 is equivalent to e, u to close o. He is also right in saying 
that “‘ the natives attach a greater importance to consonants than 
to vowels” (op. cit. p. 140). Accent is also important, though it is 
difficult to set down rules for it. A few languages along the Roper 
Basin in the Northern Territory have tones, a discussion of which 
will be given briefly in its place, pending a fuller study later. 


In the following tables, consonants placed within parentheses, 
e.g. (7) occupy more than one place in the table. This particular 
consonant, for instance, is a lateral palatal fricative, so it appears in 
both the fricative and the lateral columns. The vowel # has been 
placed within parentheses because it does not occur as an independent 
vowel, but only as a result of assimilation after certain consonants. 
The vowel 6, however, is a very common sound in a number of 
dialects. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSONANT TABLE 


The positions marked are those usually accepted in manuals 
of phonetics, but it will be seen that certain Australian consonant 
series do not exactly correspond to any group. While there are no 
really pure dentals, these are both interdental and post-dental (or 
alveolar) sounds, and these extend through all the downward 


2 See Studies in Australian Linguistics, Oceania Monograph No. 3, ed. A. P. 
Elkin, p. 141. 
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KEY TO THE MAP. 


A. Prerixinc LANGUAGES. 
I. Languages with Multiple Classification 
of Nouns. 
(a) Northern Kimberley : 
1. Ungarinyin: (i) western, (ii) 
ilawila, (iii) Munumburu, 
(iv) Guidj, (v) Woljamidi, 
(vi) Waladjangari. 
2. Unggumi. 
3. Worora. 
4. Wunambal: (i) western, (ii) 
Rose River, (iii) Gunan. 
5. Drysdale: (i) Gambre-Gingana, 
(ii) Galumburu-Bagu, (iii) 
Wa: lar I. 
6. Forrest River: (i) Ma: nungu, 
(ii) Wa:lar II, (iii) Gwi: ni. 
(6) Northern Territory: 


7. Larakia. 11. Gunwinggu. 
8. Mulluk-Mulluk. 12. Gunba: lang. 
9. Marithiel. 13. Nangumiri. 
10. Maung. 14. Nungaili. 


15. Wadaman. 
Il. Lanmmaget with Dual Classification of 


ouns. 

(a) Kimberley : 

16. Djerag Group: (i) Gidja, (ii) 
Lunga, (iii) Guluwarin, (iv) 
Miriwun, (v) Gadjerong. 

(6) Northern Territory : 

17. Worgait. 

18. Bathurst and Melville Is. 

19. Kakadu and related dialects. 

20. Mangarai. 

21. Gunavidji. 


Ill. Prefixing Languages without Noun 
Classification. 
(a) Dampiet Land: 
22. Djaui. 26. Djukan. 
23. Ba: d. 27. Jauor. 
24. Njulnjal. 28. Nijigina. 
25. Ngormbal. 29. Warwa. 


(6) Fitzroy Basin: 
30. Bunaba (i and ii, west and east). 


31. Gunian, 

(c) Northern Territory : 
32. Ngaliwuru. 34. Jilngali. 
33. Djamindjung. 35. Garama. 


36. Iwaidja. 
B. SuFFix1nG LANGUAGES. 
(a) Normal Australian Type: 
37. Garadjeri. 
38. Njangamada. 
39. Mangala. 
40. Western Wolmeri. (E. Wolmeri 


or Buna:ra_ in _ following 
section). 
(6) Mudbura Group: 
41. Julbre. 44. Mudbura. 
42. Djaru-Njinin. 45. Malngin. 
43. Wandjira. 46. Ngarinman. 
47. Ngadi. 


48. Buna: ra or E. Wolmeri. 
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TABLE I. CONSONANTS. 
Labial. Dental. Labeecti. Palatal. |Cerevral. Uvular.| — 
| 
Plosives.. | 6 (F) oF dj d q Bs 
Fricatives | v, (w) (7), 7 (r) (h) 
Nasals m n nj n 
Rolled r (r) 
Lateral .. l (¥), U L 
Sea | si 
TABLE II. VOWELS. 
Front. Mixed. Back. 
Tense close (sé) u “ 
Lax close i i u 





Tense half-close 





Half open 








Open 





columns. 


The alphabet is a modification of the International 





i) 








Phonetic Script to accord with exigencies of printing. The palatals 
should be marked* by an accent against the consonant, the inter- 
dentals by a dash under the consonant, and the cerebrals by a dot 


under the consonant. 
Plosives. 


3The symbol with accent not being available, a following 7 has been used, 
dj etc. 


The first point noticeable always about Australian 
plosives is the absence of a breath explosion after them, such as is 
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found in English, Dutch, Danish, etc. This much they have in 
common with the Romance languages of Europe. Yet Romance- 
speakers are no clearer in their hearing of them than Teutonic 
speakers, and the explanation of this lies in the fact that Australian 
plosives cannot be divided rigidly into voiced and voiceless, but 
occupy a position that is acoustically intermediate between both. 
An English hearer will hear the labial plosive now as #, now as 6, 
when in point of fact it is neither. The vocal chords are brought 
into the position to pronounce 3, i.e. ready for voicing, but the 
voice is not brought into play. As a general principle, the amount 
of tension in the sound varies according to its position in the word : 
initially and sometimes medially it does really seem to an- English 
listener that the sound is voiceless, e.g. the French #, ¢, k may be 
heard. This is rarely if ever so medially. Native school children 
write p, ¢, k and 8, d, g indifferently in their English ; there is to them 
no phonetic difference. Hence it is unnecessary to employ both 
series in writing native languages, and as the sound is more often 
closer to the voiced variety than to the voiceless, it seems more 
practical to write only 6, d, g in Australian languages. The position 
of the consonant in the horizontal series does not matter: cerebral 
d is just as often heard to approach ¢ as the labial plosive b is to 
approach #p. 

Two of the plosives call for special notice: the interdental d 
has two varieties, one that sounds very like dd, i.e. a plosive followed 
by a more or less fricative sound, and a plain d, which may be taken 
at times for a fricative. The double sound is commonest in the 
Djerag group of languages (A.II.a.1 in the table and map), and in 
one Northern Kimberley language, Unggumi (A.I.a.2). The 
Gadjerong word for “ little’’ has been written waddouy to express 
this double sound. The Djerag group has a special fondness for this 
consonant in combination with a preceding 6, which gives it a 
peculiarly abrupt sound which cannot be mistaken for a language of 
any other group. So Guluwarin yiebda, I myself. In such languages 
as Bunaba and Gunian, on the other hand, the sound of d closely 
approaches a rather short English voiced th (phonetically 5). 

The other plosive requiring special notice is g. This has been 
written contrary to the principle stated, of using only the voiced- 
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sound symbol, because the International Phonetic letter ¢ is rather 
clumsy. It is found sporadically in the languages, but nowhere 
has it decisive semantic value, but is merely a variant on the velar g. 
The deeper sound is particularly common in Wunambal, in the 
Northern Kimberley group, and in Worgait in the Northern Territory. 
It imparts to Worgait a peculiarly guttural character that makes 
words sometimes hard for the learner to hear correctly. Larakia 
has the sound fairly common also, but in none of the languages does 
the native have the least difficulty with a speaker who only uses g. 

A remark may also be made about the glottal stop, ‘. While 
this sound is clearly heard in the Gunwinggu and Mungarai languages, 
it may be heard occasionally in the languages of the Fitzroy Basin, 
especially Njigina. It is not critical in these. In Mungarai, it is 
found either after a vowel, as in mt‘mt‘min, to look for (first syllable 
and second), or after a consonant, e.g. djay‘min, dead, when it 
produces an acoustic effect very like that of the Danish sted. In 
Gunwinggu it does not occur between two consonants, but may 
occur before one, e.g. gu‘ni, this one. On the other hand there is 
not infrequently an effect like that of the Greek “‘ light breathing,” ’. 
This is merely a device to keep two vowels from forming a diphthong, 
and it may be critical. In Mudbara, bainda is a verbal form, meaning 
“‘ you (pl.) do something to me,” while ba’inda is “ yesterday.’”’ The 
t in the second word is more tense than in the former, which might 
almost be written baenda, except that the element meaning “ me” 
is really an infixed 1. 

The palatal series as a whole require a note, for English recorders 
have frequently written English ch and 7 in native words, when in 
point of fact neither of these sounds occurs. Both the English 
sounds are known to phoneticians as “ affricates,” i.e. they combine 
a plosive element (¢, d) with a fricative (sh, and its voiced counter- 
part, phonetically / and gy.) They should therefore be written ¢/, 
az, and these symbols were employed in the earlier issues of Oceania, 
but it is now definite that neither is correct. The palatal dj does 
not occur in English ; it is rather the Hungarian consonant in such a 
word as Magyar, which would in the alphabet here employed be 
written (madjar). The point of the tongue touches the forward 
palate just for a sufficient time to produce a plosive; it does not 
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remain there while the air is slowly expelled, to produce a fricative, 
and the sound is very light, unlike the English. In the final position 
most of the languages here dealt with occlude the sound, that is, 
the speaker assumes the tongue position for the consonant, then 
hardly utters it, or does not utter it at all. This occluded consonant 
has often been missed by Europeans. Thus Baldwin Spencer in 
the Mungarai status terms given in his Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory, gives “‘ small boy ”’ as wang, when the real word is waygidy. 
In Ungarinyin (Map, A.I.1), in certain words the occluded consonant 
is actually dropped ; one hears for instance both wedj a:wiyga and 
we: a:wiyga, “ he lay down.”’ Whether this is done or not depends 
on actual usage, not on the whim of the speakers. Maung, however, 
prefers to enunciate fully even a final palatal. 

The insertion of a series of fricatives has already been mentioned 
as something new in Australian phonetics. The bi-labial v is heard 
in the Northern Territory, but not in Western Australia. In 
Larakia -va is the suffix of a noun class (Class I) while -gwa or -wa 
is the suffix of another class (Class V). So Larakia diléva, a man, 
bilingiva, a dog (Class I), but ga:ruwa, water (Class V). The sound 
is also heard in Worgait, on the Daly River, in parts of Queens- 
land and in the northern Flinders Range, South Australia. The 
International Phonetic symbol is v, but as English labio-dental v 
does not occur in Australian languages, the symbol v may be used 
without ambiguity. The w is a velar fricative accompanied by a 
certain amount of lip-rounding, hence its inclusion in two places. 
The symbol 7 has been used in the Teutonic and International 
Phonetic value of English y; hence the palatal series, when the 
accented letters are not obtainable, may be written dj, lj, nj, 77, 
though this is not strictly correct. The sound # is peculiar to certain 
languages along the Daly River, and is a difficult sound to describe 
without demonstration. Its acoustic effect is that of a fricative 
cerebral 7 followed closely by a light French 7 (phonetically 3), 
My first notes show that I so wrote the sound, as also the simple g 
in these languages, but I am now convinced that the simple sound 
does not occur. I also wrote in one example the unvoiced 7¢ from 
the lips of a half-caste speaker of Marithiel. This is again evidence 
that the real sound is “ de-voiced.” I have adopted the symbol 7, 
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which is used in the International Phonetic Script for a certain 
Czech sound, because the Australian sound seems to me to approach 
very closely to what the Czech sound would be if it were fricative 
instead of trilled. 

The cerebral 7 is also entered in two places, not, in this case, 
because it has two points of formation, but because two slightly 
different varieties are heard in different parts of the country. The 
common sound is very close to southern English untrilled 7, but 
carried back farther in the mouth. In the languages of the Djara 
group (Map, B.42) a different variety is heard, which will be described 
under the rolled consonants. 

The inclusion of y in the alphabet is interesting, for this in 
particular has not been described in Australia before. It is intended 
to carry the value of y in Modern Greek, i.e. to be a real velar 
fricative, sometimes in fact almost a uvular fricative. It thus 
varies between ‘ and 4 in the International Phonetic Script. It 
may be heard sporadically in a number of languages, where the correct 
sound is g, but some natives fail to make the full closure that would 
produce a plosive. Thus I have heard the Ungarinyin word d2g2dba, 
lame, pronounced d2y%dba. In the Djerag group, however, 
Guluwarin has it as a normal consonant, e.g. djt:yilin, a man. This 
in Gidja, Lungga, becomes djt:lin, the symbol / representing the 
“dark 1” of English “‘ people’ (phonetically #7:p/). This sound is 
not a normal element of any of the languages. 

The inclusion of / is of doubtful value. It is not a speech 
element anywhere in Australia, as so far recorded, but I have noticed 
that some natives will use it if asked to pronounce slowly and 
distinctly a word beginning with a vowel. 

The nasal series is simpler for English speakers. The inter- 
dental ”j is common outside the Northern Kimberleys, and it is 
often very difficult to know whether a given word should end in 
-anj or ain. This is so, for instance, in the Djerag languages and the 
Mudbura-Njinin-Djaru group. The symbol y represents the sound 
of “ng” in English “sing”; that of “mg” in English “ finger ”’ 
must be written yg, and the two must be kept very carefully distin- 
guished in speaking Australian languages. There is also the 
combination of m and g, and this combination also must be carefully 
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distinguished from both y and yg. In Njulnjul (Map A.III.a.3), 
inamaygad, “he inhabits,” imamangad, ‘“‘he leaves.” In the 
neighbouring Ba:d language this distinction may be very difficult 
for an English ear to hear, because this language tends to omit final 
vowels, so that -ng may become final. Dr. Nekes’ example (op. cit. 
p. 141) yang, language, is yanga in Niigina. 

The rolled consonants also are not difficult. Interdental 7 is 
heard as a final in Ungarinyin, and except in “ narrow transcription ”’ 
need not be written. It tends to become unvoiced. Alveolar 7 is 
trilled, though as a rule not heavily. The untrilled 7 is cerebral and 
so written 7. There is a variant 7, however, that has already been 
mentioned. It is heard in the Djaru group of languages within the 
Mudbura family, though it is not common even there. It is a 
flapped 7, the tongue flapping once forward from the cerebral position. 
Such a sound is heard quite frequently in India, e.g. in Punjabi, and 
it is difficult for an English speaker either to hear or to reproduce. 

The line of laterals calls for no special mention, except that the 
Australian / is the “ liquid”’ variety heard commonly in Europe, 
and never the English ‘“‘ dark /”’ in “ people,” with the one exception 
already mentioned. At the same time, however, it is not a trilled 
or strongly liquid variety of /. An interdental / occurs very 
occasionally. 


REMARKS ON THE VOWEL TABLE 


It has already been pointed out that vowel sounds are rarely 
critical in Australia. In a “ broad transcription ” there is no need 
to distinguish between 7 and 2, u and w (the ¢ and wu being practically 
the English vowels in “it” and “ full” respectively). Even 7, 4 
and e do not require distinction, nor do u, u« and o. The half-open 
vowels « and 9, are, however, normal components of the languages, 
and if the distinctions between the first two horizontal columns 
are not made, then the half-open vowel may be written simply e 
and o. Tense close and 4 are not quite so tense as in German, and 
certainly not so tense as in French. They are never diphthongized, 
as in Southern English. They may, however, be interchanged with 
e and o respectively. Dr. Nekes (op. cit. p. 140) says “‘ e is usually a 
sound between 7 and e.’’, and he decides to write only e as a rule, 
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This is not strictly accurate, as 7 is the sound between i and e. He 
suggests a symbol é, but as the sound is not critical, this is hardly 
necessary. I have contented myself with writing e and o where 
I have actually heard them, though realizing that ¢ and u would 
usually do as well. The very close o (very like o in the Swedish sol, 
“sun ”’) is noticeably distinct from u, but not of semantic importance. 
The half-open « is closer to English e in ‘‘ men” than to French é 
in “ pére.”” The half-open o approaches English ‘‘ aw” in “ law,” 
but is a little closer. The French and German open o (phonetically 9) 
does not occur, but there is a sound (written here a) which is very 
close to the English o in ‘‘ not ” and the Hungarian a in ‘‘ magyar.” 
For Dampier Land, see Nekes, op. cit. p. 139. The same remark 
applies generally in other parts, but a is also commonly heard as a 
“ backing ”’ of a after w under the accent. 

The open vowel that in “ broad transcription ’’’ would merely 
be written a has three varieties. The commonest is here written 4, 
and is not quite the sound of u in English but. It is perhaps the 
commonest vowel of Australian languages. Though usually equated 
with the English u of but (phonetic symbol 4), it is really a little 
further towards the front, and has something of the French a of la 
about it. There is a more forward and higher variety, written 4 
here, which is between French a of la and English a of man—closer 
to the latter. It tends to occur chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
certain consonants, noticeably dj and . The sound here written 0 
is the vowel of Italian vado (va:do). It varies between this and the 
English a in far, without diphthongization. 

The mixed vowels are important, with the exception of é, 
which would not normally be written. It occurs as an assimilation 
of u after a palatal consonant. Thus in Ungarinyin, djiimbdl, navel. 
Consequently it is not a very pure variety of the #-phoneme. The 
sound of 6 is characteristic of the Djerag group and the Larakia- 
Worgait languages. It is the close 6 of German téne. The open 
variety of this (phonetically @) is not a normal Australian sound, 
but something approaching it is occasionally heard in Bunaba, 
Gunian and the Djerag group ; this has here been written 2-, i.e. the 
long form of 2. The symbol 2 in turn stands for the “ neutral” 
vowel of English butter (phonetically b#a). It is a very common 
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degradation of a in quick speech, but if the speaker is made to 
pronounce the same word slowly and carefully, some other vowel is 
generally restored, either a or u. Thus, while quite common in 
actual speech, 2 is not an integral part of the languages. i represents 
the sound of y in pretty. Finally, the symbol ™ is the sign of the 
“ unrounded uw,” and again is not a regular sound anywhere, but it is 
occasionally heard when u follows 7 and the lip-rounding is not made 
for u. So in Ungarinyin ju:lui, flower, sounds more like 7m:lus. 


Tone does not play a determinative réle in Australian languages, 
but some tongues of the Roper River basin are tonal. Mungarai 
is such a language, and the tones in Mungarai recall those of Yoruba 
and other West African languages, rather than Chinese, with the 
vital distinction from both that in Mungarai tone does not usually 
distinguish meaning, but—as in Zulu and Xosa—is more or less 
“ornamental.’”’ The language has, however, some definite tone 
patterns, which will be the subject of a separate study at a later date. 
Noticeably, though the normal or middle tone may prevail throughout 
a clause, the verb (which comes at the end) generally begins on a 
low tone, passes to the high, and ends a little above the middle tone. 
There is also a compound tone, and the syllable following this tends, 
as in Yoruba, to be spoken on a tone intermediate between high and 
middle. Adopting the scheme of dots placed in the relative position 
of the sounds, as is now generally done to indicate tonality in African 
languages, some Mungarai examples will look as follows : 








" 
Da:ji ginaima, I am not tired. N%: mi‘mi‘miu, he is looking for 
it. 














Wila yanu, give me some string. Niyau yogo wana, come away 
from the water. 








djanaygara ba djay ‘main mirirawu ? where is your spirit home ? 


‘See, amongst others, Westermann and Ward, Phonetics for Students of African 
Languages. 
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djay‘main yalababa yandju, my sister is dead. 








r 


djilg djawajin, is it going torain? ga:dma, take it out. 


Miya djawarma, it rains. 








The occurrence of tones in Australian languages has been casually 
mentioned by some writers, but no attempt has been made to study, 
them—nor are the present notes final. Other languages, such as 
Maung, have a rhythmic structure so marked as to be almost tonal. 


II. CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANGUAGES 


The general Australian type of language conjugates its verbs by 
means of suffixes which vary for person, number, tense, mood, etc. 
It does not have any distinction of gender. In north-west Australia 
both these prevailing types are replaced by languages which classify 
nouns in a number of groups and conjugate the verb by prefixes. 
The two chief divisions of languages in the north and north-west of 
the continent are therefore (1) languages that prefix the signs of 
person, etc., to the verb, and (2) those that suffix them. These two 
main divisions are labelled A and B respectively on the map. Within 
the first group, however, there are three sub-types to be distinguished. 
Whilst all the languages under Group A agree in using prefix con- 
jugation, some classify nouns, whilst others do not. Group A.I 
contains those that classify nouns into a number of classes, involving 
concord throughout the sentence, Group A.II contains others that 
merely divide nouns into two groups, essentially masculine and 
feminine, and these usually involve grammatical concords as well, 
while Group A.III contains languages which do not classify nouns 
at all, and in which therefore no distinctions require to be made in 
other parts of speech. 

The languages of Group B also are not homogeneous. It is 
only on the extreme west of the area examined that the purely normal 
Australian type is found: these languages are grouped as B (a). 
Another group still proceeds by means of suffixes, but adds the 
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suffixes, not as a rule to the verbal stem itself, but to a verbal particle 
that has no meaning apart from the combination. These are grouped 
as Group B (6). It should be added, however, that under certain 
circumstances some of the suffixed pronouns can be added directly 
to the verbal stems, but on the whole the languages present the 
appearance rather of a Melanesian than an Australian type. 

It is now possible to proceed to the description, in outline, of the 
languages listed. 


Group I. 


The main characteristics of one section of Group A have already 
been outlined by me in Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 6, pp. 169 ff. This 
dealt with the languages of the Northern Kimberley Division of 
Western Australia, and I had not at that time shown that the same 
type occurs also in the Northern Territory. The languages listed in 
the map as A.I.1, 2 and 3 form a sub-group ; those of A.I.4, 5 and 6 
form another sub-group. Whilst all of them have multiple classifica- 
tion of nouns, with a resultant prefix-concord throughout the 
sentence, the first three, which form a southern group within the 
Northern Kimberley area, divide nouns into five groups, with a 
distinction of masculine and feminine, while the other three, which 
form a northern sub-group, divide them into six main groups 
(Wunambal only four) and seven lesser groups, with no distinction 
between masculine and feminine. In a comparative grammar of 
all these languages, these classes must all be taken into consideration, 
and be numbered consecutively, but in the grammar of an individual 
language it is allowable to reckon merely the classes found in the given 
language and number those consecutively. This was done in the 
paper on the “ Languages of the Kimberley Division’ in Studies 
in Australian Linguistics. Setting aside the languages of Group A 
that are found in the Northern Territory, the following table will 
set out the main features of the noun classes in the remainder. 
The prefixes given are those which are used in the concords required 
in the rest of the sentence ; there are in general no means of knowing 
(except empirically) to which class a noun belongs. Larakia, in the 
Northern Territory, has a suffix by which a noun can usually be 
classified. This is also the case to a certain extent in Worora and 
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Unggumi, but not in the other languages. It is therefore more 
convenient to use as a class-sign the prefix that is added to words 
dependent on the given noun. The resultant list contains seven 
classes. 


TABLE OF KIMBERLEY NOUN CLASSES. 


Class Prefix. Scope of Class. Where Found. 


b- Personal agents of both sexes. Northern sub-group. 

I a- Male agents, implements, etc., Southern sub-group. 
t- connected with males, males 
of more important natural 


species, foods. 

il br-, ar- __ Personal plurals. Both sub-groups. 

Ill a- Most animals, foodstuffs and Northern sub-group. 
some manufactured articles. 

IV nj- Females and most objects used Southern sub-group. 
by women. 

V w-, g- Objects, according to a system Both sub-groups. 

VI m- not yet worked out. 

Vil n- Some manufactured articles and Drysdale and Forrest 
natural objects. River dialects. 


An example of each class will make the list clearer. 


Class I: Gwi:ni: bendjin bugala bune:wur bramariyari waral buyana, 
“ That big man (who) went away I saw him.”’ The sequence of 
b- prefixes shows the class. Worora: dja indja inatr geyayart 
mara gayona (same meaning). The verbal prefix has here 
become g- and somewhat obscures the sequence. Ungarinyin : 
avi djirt ener aygayart mara ayont (same meaning). The prefix 
is definitely a- except in the demonstrative dji7i ; the eastern 
dialects use aner for ener, and even West Ungarinyin has ane:wur, 
father. 


Class II: Gwi:ni, plural of sentence given above: brendjin bragala 
brane:wur birimariyari waral brayana. This is normal except 
in Worora and Unggumi, which prefix ar-, apparently an 
abbreviation of arga, arge, ‘‘ they.” 

Class III: Gwi:ni: amba agala ane:wur atayayart mara ayana, 

‘‘ That big kangaroo that went away I saw it.” That some of 

the nouns in Classes I and III begin with the class prefix is quite 

accidental. This class is missing from the southern sub-group, 
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which distributes the animals into masculine and feminine groups 
(not necessarily according to natural sex) for the more important 
ones, and into groups V or VI for the lesser animals, etc. The 
same applies to foodstuffs, while the word me: (Ungarinyin), 
“food,” is itself Class I. In the Territory such foodstuffs go 
into Class VI, m-. 


Class IV: Ungarinyin: woyat njinda njener njaygayart mara 


njuyont, ‘“ That big woman that went away, I saw her.”” This 
class is found only in Ungarinyin, Worora and Unggumi. In 
the two latter it is generally marked by a -nja suffix to the noun, 
e.g. Wor. woyatunja, ““ woman.” The illustrative sentence in 
Worora is woyatinja njina njinatud) njeyayart mara njayona. 
In the north females are included in Class I. 


Class V: Gwi:ni wunddla winjinga wune:wur da:r njiramyart mara-ga 


njivambun ? “this big tree standing do you see it?” This 
language alone has another prefix ”j- used with verbs in Class V 
which suggests that there may once have been more noun-classes 
in Gwi:ni; it has also g- with some adjectives, while Gwi:ni 
Wunambal and Worora have g- as a verbal object prefix in this 
class. 


Class VI: Ba:gu:, mararan minjiyga mune:wur maramyart mara 


muyarambun, “‘ this big river flowing I see it.” This class, like 
Class V, is common to all groups, but it has so far been impossible 
to see on what principles nouns are divided into the two groups. 
Usually, however, the class of nouns of the same meaning in 
each language is the same, even when the words differ completely. 
This suggests an original sense-grouping rather than a grouping 
by ending. On the other hand Worora and Unggumi tend 
to use a -ma suffix to nouns of Class V, Worora having also 
-b(a), the homorganic plosive of the nasal m. 


Class VII: Peculiar to Drysdale and Forrest River dialects in the 


Kimberleys, though found again in the Northern Territory. 
Ba:gu:, Gambul naygala nane:wur mara nayana, “ string that 
big piece I saw.’’ The sun belongs to this class, though normally 
“sun” is a female in Australia, while “‘ moon,” which is 
normally male, belongs to Class III. 
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Space does not permit of analysis of any other parts of speech 
except the verb. While there are verbs which are conjugated by 
simple prefix, most are treated as verbal nouns and conjugated by 
means of an auxiliary, of which the commonest, in their Ungarinyin 
forms, are ye, | am, yama, I do, ayo:n, I hit, yawan, I fall, ya, I go, 
and ayuman, I put. These in their various shapes are found 
throughout the group, and there is no difference in either the northern 
or southern sub-groups in this regard, although the principles of 
noun-classification are so divergent in each. The languages do 
however, vary greatly in the complication of moods and tenses, which 
are richest in Worora. In the other languages the root distinction 
is between the Realis and the Irrealis, the former containing all 
states and actions which are happening, did happen or will happen, 
the latter those which are only thought of as hypothetical. The 
Irrealis therefore contains the negative (which is unreal because it 
has not happened and cannot be guaranteed) and the potential 
(which is merely capable of becoming real) and the hypothetical 
(which is merely conceived). So in Ungarinyin, yama, I do, gives 
in the Realis yamara, I did, y1:ma, I shall do, but the Irrealis form 
yangume is used with only one form in different meanings according 
to a particle used before it: wa yangume, I did not do it; bie:ra 
yangume, I can do it (if I wish), yangume, I may or might do it 
(hypothetically). A few words have a past Irrealis. 


The verb has a distinction of active and reflexive voices only. 
The latter has assumed practically a passive force in Worora, but in 
Ungarinyin a third person plural active must be substituted for a 
passive, while in the northern sub-group the passive is constructed 
with the verb ‘to be” much as in English. 


The distribution of the languages is shown on the map. 
Ungarinyin is by far the most widespread language in the Northern 
Kimberleys, and, probably on this account, is split into a number 
of dialects. Ungarinyin was first written in its western form, as 
used about Walcott Inlet, and this fact has also been the main factor 
in its choice as a standard of reference for Ungarinyin. This happens 
to have been a wise proceeding, for this part of the tribe is the most 
typical in many respects. In the other dialects there is considerable 
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difference in vocabulary, and some variation in the conjugation of 
the verb. Wilawila is spoken in the country known as Barurungari 
or Walmbi, along the upper Drysdale, and naturally contains 
Drysdale vocabulary, but not so much grammatical aberration as 
the other dialects. Part of Walmbi country is actually Drysdale 
speaking (Galumburu dialect). The centre of the country is occupied 
by a dialect that I have called Munumburu, though this is only a 
very local name for one part. It varies considerably from the west 
both in grammar and vocabulary, and is also culturally different. 
The north-east is occupied by Woljamidi, which stretches as far as 
the King River eastwards, and impinges on the Forrest River dialects 
on the north. Its chief distinction is in vocabulary. Just south of 
Woljamidi and east of Munumburu is a horde-country calied Awadi 
(not placed on the map), which also has suffered considerable influence 
from Gwi:ni vocabulary. The southern part of the Ungarinyin 
country, along the Isdell River, is practically standard, but about 
Mt. Barnett many forms from the Guidj dialect begin to appear. 
This dialect occupies the south-eastern part of the country, and shares 
a good deal of its grammatical peculiarities with Munumburu. 
Waladjangari lies along the Durack Range in the east of the area. 
More specific localization will be given in a later Ungarinyin grammar 
and vocabulary which, with a number of illustrative texts in each 
dialect, I hope to publish. 


Worora and Unggumi are sister dialects. Unggumi nowhere 
reaches the coast. It is almost extinct, and I doubt whether a dozen 
pure bloods are to be found. It has been influenced by Bunaba 
(a language of Group A.III), and its forms are usually longer even 
than those of Worora, and of a decidedly archaic type. Its verb 
is not quite so elaborate as Worora. In Worora the distinction 
between Realis and Irrealis is only partially preserved, and potential, 
etc., moods have been developed. The fact that it is usually possible 
to tell by the ending of a Worora noun to what class it belongs has 
already been mentioned. The only serious ambiguity is between 
Classes I and V, and here meaning is a fairly good guide. Unggumi 
avoids the ambiguity in part by the provision of an ending also for 
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Class V, viz. -yga. The demonstrative forms in the two languages 
for “‘ this’ will show how Unggumi gains in definition of class : 


Class I. Class II. Class IV. Class V. Class VI. 
Wor. .. .. indja arga njina wuna mana “ this” 
Ungg. .. .. Jinja arge njinja wun(y)ga manma “this.” 


The class prefixes are very clear, and Unggumi also has Classes 
IV, V and VI marked by suffix. These suffixes reappear on the 
ends of nouns, but are separable, i.e. they may be dropped in 
combination. Probably this has been done in Ungarinyin and the 
other languages, so that at one time it would have been possible to 
classify nouns in these tongues also by ending. In the Northern 
Territory Larakia also has very similar endings (in some cases 
identical) for nouns. 


The languages of the northern sub-group are so placed because 
they share the lack of distinction between masculine and feminine. 
Wunambal has simplified the classification of nouns still further by 
losing Class III and combining it with Class I. The Roe River dialect 
has a number of Ungarinyin words, not found in the western dialect, 
and uses other class forms. The Drysdale dialects and Gambre 
may be grouped together, though Gambre has more vocabulary 
agreement with Ungarinyin than have the more eastern dialects. 
All agree in having more noun classes than their southern neighbours. 
There are cultural distinctions between the southern and eastern 
areas, too, but in this case Wunambal and Worora both agree with 
the south, not with the east. Two points of grammatical interest are 
peculiar to the northern sub-group (1) those nouns which take a 
prefix to express possession, require the prefix to be used as a 
concord-prefix throughout the rest of the sentence, except the verbal 
object, which takes the prefix of person corresponding. So in Ba:gu, 
-alama, lip, takes prefixes thus: yalama yaygalah, “this lip of 
mine.”” Any other demonstratives and adjectives similarly take the 
possessive prefix. A Gwi:ni example which I have used in the 
aforementioned article in Mankind is y-alyi y-injinga y-alal garidj 
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y-unbiriymani, “ this new name of mine they called me,” g-alyz 
g-injiyga g-alal garidj g-unbiriymant, “ this new name of yours 
they called you,’’ and so on through the other persons. Thus sucha 
noun as -alyi, “‘ name,” is capable of twelve class forms, but as the 
usage applies only to this one type of word, it is better to call it 
‘‘ Prefix-Possessive Concord’”’ than to say that Gwi:ni, etc., have 
thirteen noun-classes. 


This group of languages has a higher percentage of vocabulary 
in common than is usual in Australia—probably as high as 50 per 
cent. The following examples are 20 of the words chosen by Schmidt 
in Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen. They are given here, 
for each language-group dealt with, so that comparison may be made 
with the lists given by Schmidt for other parts of Australia. Some 


























English. | Ungarinyin. | Munumburu.| Woljamidi. | Unggumi. Worora. 
man .+ | Qri, aru art art adi tdja 
woman .. | woyai, wulun| woyai wulun woyatnja woyaunja 
head .. | -alaygun -alaygun buyguru -bama (ar)brs 
eye... .. | -ambul atambul ambul gumbul ombula 
nose -» | aul ngindjuru njindjuru jininde (ad)binu 
mouth .. | mindjal mindjal maga mindjal (ar)dja- 

mundu 
tongue .. | anbula | maga almbra wanbulema | anbula 
stomach .. | yujen, | yuge mandu duduyga | (ar) gulum 
mandu | | 
bone .. | @:nor | awur nw janaurge inart 
blood _... | gudi | gula wundabun | guli:nga gulu 
kangaroo .. | 1alt | talt talt ware a:rura 
opossum .. | andari, andari guman gundumanja | burgumba 
garimba 
emu .. | Hebara djebara djebara djebarinja djebarinja 
crow .. | Wangara waygara madiwa wangaranja | waygaranja 
fly .. .. | yanaucra wuryun wuryun wuryare yanauara 
sun .. | marayi merinun ma:ri wandinja marayanja 
moon .. | gungili, | gangi ga:girt ginjila gunjila 
gangi 
fire .. | windjayun | windjayu wurgala wianga wianu 
smoke .. | bindjan yundjur yundjur bindjayga bidjugu 
water -» | gabun | yawa ja-:wal jayga agu 
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Wunambal | Wunambal 
English. i ii Gambre. Ba:gu. Gwi:ni. 
man -. | endjin | endjin bendjin bendjin bendjin 
woman .. | Wayai wayat yal ya:lt yal 
head .. | wacra | ba:ndi ba:ndi | ba:ndi ba:ndi 
eye... .. | wumbul | wumbul wumbul | wumbul wumbul 
nose .. | windji | windji | windji | windji windji 
mouth .. | mindjal | mindjal | mindjal | moga mga 
tongue .. | anbule | anbule | mindjal | mga moga 
stomach .. | me-wur, | Mmecwur | mala, yuju mala mala 
mandu | 
bone -+ | bunar | bunar | awur | bunar bunar 
blood -. | yanda | gula guli | guli gult 
kangaroo .. | amba | amba amba | amba amba 
opossum .. | gaiemba, | burgumba, | wuraba, | wudoda guman 
ganart | garimba | guman 
emu .. | jiluluyart | wieri | wieri | wieri wiert 
crow .. | Wa:wanja waygura | waygura waygura 
fly .. .. | yanauara gaualjera | ya:wan gangu worya 
sun -+ | marayo marayt marayo MI IY moray 
moon -- | gora, gangt | gunjilt giryal wamara gagart 
fire .. | windjayum | bu: windjayun | bu: wunar 
smoke .. | bindjan bindjagun yundjur yundjur yundjur 
water -+ | ja:wal ja:wal yawa, yawa yawa. 
| ja:wal 
| | { 








of the different words in the first list are found in cognate languages 
as synonyms of the words actually given. This is a matter for a 
comparative dictionary. Containing only nouns, the list is perhaps 
not quite a fair test, but as a rule the agreements in verbs, etc., will 
be roughly in the same proportion. 


The second group of languages possessing multiple classiliealias 
of nouns is found in the north of the Northern Territory. That they 
have a very definite connection with those of the Northern Kimberley 
Division is clear from the fact that the prefixes of class in each group 
are very similar and in some cases identical. At the same time 
there is very little resemblance in actual vocabulary, and the methods 
of conjugation are frequently very different. Maung stands apart 
in possessing a particle very like a definite article, by which class 
is shown; Marithiel, Nanggumiri, Nungali and Mulluk-Mulluk 
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do not show class in the verb, and the last-named does not incorporate 
the pronoun object. Yet there is definitely a common element 
in all these languages. _ 


This common element is most obvious in Mulluk-Mulluk 
(although the other important Kimberley phenomenon, incorpora- 
tion, is lacking). Mulluk-Mulluk has four noun-classes, answering 
to those of the southern sub-group of the Kimberley group, i.e. 
their Classes I, IV, V and VI. The personal plural (Class II) does 
not appear on the Daly River. The prefixes and the scope of the 
classes in Mulluk-Mulluk are: 


Class. Prefix. Scope of Class. 
I jr- Persons and other living creatures, males. 
IV nu- Females. 
V wu- Lifeless objects. 
VI mu- Vegetable foods, thunder, some parts of the body. 


These prefixes apply to adjectives and certain pronouns only ; 
they are not used with interrogatives or numerals, and with verbs 
only to indicate the subject. The grouping is very definitely by 
sense, not by ending, and is much more easily grasped than the 
scope of Classes V and VI in e.g. Ungarinyin. It is possible that 
they may ultimately throw light on Ungarinyin classifications in 
these two classes. The scope of Class VI is particularly interesting, 
being quite different from that of the mu- class in the Northern 
Kimberleys, or even in Larakia and Maung. There is a corres- 
ponding class in Brinken. 


384 On the southern side of the Daly River, the Brinken dialects 


ill follow a scheme very different in most respects, though still using 
some of the same elements as in the Kimberleys. The classification 

on in Marithiel and Maramanindji is as follows, numbering directly 

ey from I to IV: 

ey Class. Prefix. Scope of Class. 

up I — Persons, parts of body and most natural objects. 

ne II a- Animals, birds and meat food. 

ds III dar- Trees and wooden objects, including “ knife.” 

rt IV mi- Vegetable foodstuffs. 

LSS There are no plural prefixes, but under certain conditions a 


uk plural may be shown by a suffix. The prefixes are limited to the 
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adjective ; the pronoun distinguishes masculine and feminine only. 
The pronoun object is incorporated, but does not show class. Quite 
obviously this system is more or less embryonic ; dar- is clearly an 
abbreviation of dawur, tree, and mt- of mii, food. It is a simple 
classification by the repetition of the first syllable of the generic 
term under which an object would be classed. It has thus less 
obvious connections with the Northern Kimberley prefixes than 
Mulluk-Mulluk, but at the same time may serve to explain some- 
thing about the rise of the classificatory system. 

Along the Flora River, and about its junction with the Daly 
River, is the Nanggumiri language. This language is peculiar in 
that while it has a considerable number of class prefixes to adjectives, 
it does not require a general concord of the sentence. The verb, for 
instance, lacks the concord, and I have no examples of it in the 
demonstrative or the possessive. In fact, possession is indicated 
by placing the cardinal pronoun after the noun possessed. Adijec- 
tives, however, show no less than seven class prefixes, of which the 
following are examples : 

me:bur wa-minbadi, “‘a big man’; walmi wur-minbadi, “a 
big woman ”’ ; wowo wu-minbadi, “a big dog” ; djawugu a-minbadi, 
“a big kangaroo ”’ (also used for meat foodstuffs, and identical with 
the other Daly River languages) ; jawur jer-minbadt, “‘ a big tree”’ ; 
daliy minbadi, ‘‘a big road’’; mi’t mi-minbadi, ‘‘a big (lot of) 
food.’’ This system as it stands is unique, yet it can be seen that it 
fits into the general structure of the Brinken dialects. The prefix 
jer- for trees is the Marithiel dar-, while Marithiel dawur, “‘ tree,” 
is cognate with Nanggumiri jawur, and the prefix is seen to be again 
merely an abbreviation of the noun itself. The prefix a- for animals 
is common to Brinken also, as is m1- for vegetable foods. The rest, 
however, are strange. This language does not show a great deal of 
vocabulary in common with the Brinken dialects, but its phonetics 
are typically Daly River, and its general style suggests Madngella 
most nearly, but the latter like Garama, to the west of Nanggumiri, 
does not use noun-prefixes. 

Two languages are of special interest here. One—Nungali— 
belongs to group I (0) (see map, No. 14), while the other, Djamindjung, 
belongs to Group III (see No. 32 in map). That is to say, while 
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both have incorporation of the pronoun object in the verb, one has 
multiple classification of nouns, and the other has no classification 
at all ; yet the bulk of the vocabulary is very similar or even identical 
in each case, and the actual forms of the verbal prefixes are very 
closely alike. A similar pair of languages will be shown later in 
north-west Arnhem Land. Nungali has four groups of nouns, and 
it is an interesting fact that a noun is often equipped with a class 
prefix in Nungali and bereft of it in Djamindjung. The vocabulary 
will show examples. Sometimes the beginning of the word is 
different in the two languages, while the main stem of it is the same. 
Thus Nungali diayara, kangaroo, Djamindjung jayara: but in 
Nungali di- is the prefix of the masculine class. Compare the 
following examples in the two languages : 


Djai. djumbul jundju murgunmulu luba 
Nung. njdyaruy jinjambu jinjanmulu njanaidj 
Dji. maleji jundju murgunmulu luba 


Nung. di:imbul jida:bu jidanmulu dinaidj ze Men these three big.” 
“women these three big.” 


The Nungali class prefixes are as follows : 


Class. Prefix. Scope of Class. 
I di- chiefly male beings. 
IV nja- _ chiefly female beings. 
VI ma- vegetable foodstuffs. 
VII na- objects in general and meat foods. 


There is class agreement in the verb for subject only, not for 
object. The 3rd person plural of the verb prefixes wi-, wu- (Djam. 
bu(vu)-), thus falling into line with the common prefix of the 2nd 
class, and the same wi- is the plural prefix to adjectives in the 
Maung of Goulburn Island. The concord in Nungali extends to all 
qualifying words—i.e. adjectives, demonstratives, possessives, 
numerals. Where Djamindjung says gunbua yargina, “‘ my birth- 
place,” Nungali must say mit-lalan ni-yargina (Class VII); Djam. 
djuwud yuygina “ your eye”’ is Nungali mt-jayargin mt-yuygina. 
This prefixing of the class sign to the noun itself is very interesting 
from a historical point of view. The chief features of Djamindjung 
will be mentioned in their proper place in this review. 

The verb in Nungali—as in Djamindjung, and as will be shown 
later in the languages of north-west Arnhem Land, with which these 
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southern languages show very definite connection—shows person by 
prefix (with incorporation of object) and in many cases the plural 
objects are shown simply by an infix after the prefix of the singular, 
and the dual by another infix. So Djam. yanji-wu-djama, “I you 
will (-wu-) find”; ya-bu-nj-djama, ‘‘1 will find you-two” (-nj-) ; 
ya-b(u)-uru-djama, ‘I will find you”’ (plur. -wru). As in other 
languages of this group, tense is indicated by a change in the ending 
of the verb, the same prefixes being used in present and past, but a 
separate set in the future. A few examples of the prefix system are 
seen thus: 

he sees us-two: Nung. yanimindiyaim, Djam. ganimindiyaim 

we see him: Nung. juruyaim, Djam. jiriyaim 

you will see me: Nung. yadjanbiyawu, Djam. yandjinbuyawu 

he bit my leg: Nung. gudbu ganba, Djam. wulu ganba 

I give it to you: Nung. yanjtyanam, Djam. yanjiyanam. 

These examples show at once the differences between the two 
languages and the overwhelmingly greater resemblances, which 
makes the absence of noun-classes in the one all the stranger—and 
the same remark applies to Maung and Iwaidja, which will be treated 
in their place. 

The next language of this group is Laragia (or Larakia) in the 
neighbourhood of Darwin, one of the most complicated of all the 
group. It comes into definite relationship to the languages of the 
Northern Kimberleys. The class signs are largely the same in both 
areas, but in Laragia they are suffixed to all parts of speech except 
the verb, and to this they are prefixed. The suffixing is thus parallel 
to the noun endings of Worora and Unggumi. The table of Class 
Signs is: 


Class. Prefix. Suffix. Scope of Class. 
I b- -va Persons and animals of both sexes. 
I] b- -bira Plural of Class I. 
V e -(g)wa ? 
VI m- -ma ? 
VIII d- -da Animals not included in Class I. 


There are some phonetic variants for Classes I, III and VIII. 
A new class, No. VIII, has been added, because these forms are 
practically limited to Laragia and Maung, although occasional 
verb forms in Wunambal and Gambre suggest that they may once 
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dy have been present there also. As in the Northern Kimberleys, it 
al is only Class I that has a plural. Once again, no method seems 
r, apparent in the groupings in Classes V and VI. Class VIII, 
yu containing animals not grouped in Class I, does not differ from Class I 
¥- in containing only animals of lesser importance (like Class V in 
er Worora) for milu:lula, kangaroo, and dinamilja, turkey, are amongst 
ig them. Practically all parts of speech are affected by the concords, 
a which are very thoroughly carried out, but the intricacies cannot be 
re gone into here. A sentence illustrating a similar idea in each class 
must suffice : 
Class I. Biléva gunba guligiva ba:nam, “I see that big 
man.” : 
Class II. Btlhiva gunhira guligiva ba:nam, “1 see those big 
men.” 
Class V. Ga-:ruwa guygwa guligiwa ga:nam, “I see that big 
- water.” 
h Class VI. Damu:lma gunma guligima ma:nam, “I see that 
d big river.” 
d Class VIII. Baéalba:la gunda guligila da:nam, ‘I see that big 
stone.”’ 
. The classifications of the nouns usually agree with those of the 
. Northern Kimberleys, even though the words themselves are 
M completely different. There are combinations of prefix and suffix 
to indicate the possession of parts of the body and of the “‘ name,” 
: just as in the Kimberleys, and as in Gwi:ni they require a type of 
; prefix-possessive concord. 
' The Larakia verb incorporates the pronoun object with distinc- 
tion of class as in the Kimberleys. Thus tdjdna yanjay, “ you 
spear him”’ ; jaba bidlay, “ he speared him”’; yanuya na:lay, “ I 
spear him”’ ; jaba yadlay, ‘‘ he speared me.”” There are numerous 
phonetic changes in the stem of the verb, but the division of tenses 
is very poorly developed. Such tense forms as are marked are 
indicated by a change in the ending of the verb, e.g. yaliygiag 
* yanamulimarg ? ‘‘ why are you following me ?”’ ; yanmalinjal yunde 
e na:niy, ‘‘ you followed me but I saw you.”’ There is also a negative 
i conjugation : gunainiy, “I see you”’; jtle navena, ‘“‘ I cannot see 
e you.” A reflexive form is distinguished, but no passive—again as 
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in the Northern Kimberleys : madjirambar yaniy birabil nagimidyi, 
“T look at myself in a glass.” Space forbids further development 
of notes on this complicated language. 

In the extreme north of Arnhem Land there is another group of 
languages with multiple classification of nouns. One of these is 
Maung, of Goulburn Island and the neighbouring mainland. It is 
related to Iwaidja, its western neighbour on the Coburg Peninsula, 
but the latter has no noun classes. This pair of languages is thus 
parallel to Nungali and Djamindjung, and about as closely related to 
each other. 

Maung has six classes of nouns, but its method of procedure is 
unique, so far as evidence yet goes, for the whole of Australia. The 
class signs before nouns are a series of particles placed before each 
member of a logical unit, like a kind of article. Thus they are used 
before certain invariable adjectives. So with ararght, ‘‘ man,” 
and waramuylbig, ‘“ woman,” one says noga dja garghin dja ararghi, 
“this the big(-one) the man,”’ and djuga djida garghin djida wara- 
muylbig, “‘ this the big one the woman.”’ In the same way, da yah 
da wandj1, ‘‘ the I the head,” i.e. my head ; mada yahi mada laryalg, 
“my ear”; duga da garghin da malu, “ this big wind.” 

Besides this repetition of the article, two other types of adjective 
indicate class, one by prefixing a syllable, the other by infixing it, 
thus (i) tlidjab, ‘‘ small, young,” and (ii) numurund:, “ bad”’: 


Class I. dja tlidjab, the young (one) ; dja numurundt, “ the 


bad (one),”’ 
Class II. djida ninilhdjab djida niymurundi 
Class III. bada wilidjab bada nuwumurundt, 
Class IV. da wulidjab da nuymurundt 
Class V. mada malidjab mada namurunds 
Class VI. da awalidjab da nabmurundi. 


Class I is predominantly masculine; Class II predominantly 
feminine ; Class III serves as a plural for both ; Class IV is a general 
neuter, and da is often used to introduce an indefinite neuter idea ; 
Classes IV and VI still await working out. 


Pronouns and demonstratives require a concord, as do inter- 
rogatives also; the verb distinguishes class both in subject and 
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object. Thus (i) subject: gtrawarag dja ararght, ‘‘ goes the man ” ; 
ginjdvawarag djida waramuylig, “‘ goes the woman; gayarawarag 
da wobaidj, ‘‘ flows the water”; gamarawarag mada andjila, ‘‘ goes 
the spear; gawarawarag da guinu, “ goes the cloud”; and (ii) 
object : yejan dja ararght, “I see the man”; jinjajan djida wara- 
muybig, ‘“ Iseethe women ”’ ; yuyajan da wobaidj, ‘“‘ I see the water”’ ; 
yanmajan mada wa:lg, “‘ I see the tree” ; yadajan da walidj, “ I see 
the food”; yawunejan bada arargh, “‘ I see the men.” There is 
also a prefix-possessive concord, as in Gwi:ni, yanejan da yawia ? 
“can you see my head?” 


The verb further distinguishes tense by change of ending, and 
there is more than one conjugation. Some verbs appear to be 
irregular. Thus from the stem -a-, “ to go” (the same root as in 
the Northern Kimberleys), yaba, I go, yuran, I went, yana, I will go ; 
marig yaty, ‘I’m not going,” “I won’t go”; marig yandj, ‘I 
did not go.” Again, njugi, “I show him”; yuyugi, “ I showed 
him”; while the three simple tenses of the verb “I fear him ”’ are 
yimudba, present, yimudbayuy, past, and yiwamudba, future. The 
future prefix yiwa- is really composed of the present prefix with the 
verb -a-, “to go,” infixed between it and the stem. There is a 
reflexive form but no passive: yawinbuy, I wash him; yiwinbuy, 
I wash myself. All pronoun objects are incorporated, but just as 
in the Northern Kimberley languages there is a group of only semi- 
transitive verbs that take a special set of suffixed pronouns, so there 
is in this group of languages. 

The structural resemblances to the languages of the Northern 
Kimberleys are very marked. 


Another member of this group is Gunwinggu. Situated 
originally south of the Maung, and east of the Alligator River tribes 
described in Baldwin Spencer’s Native Tribes of the Northern Territory 
of Australia, the Gunwinggu have gradually occupied the territories 
of these tribes as they have died out, and Gunwinggu is now spoken 
on the East Alligator River where Gagadu used to be the language. 
Like Gunba:lang (next to be described), Gunwinggu is a five-class 
language, and like Maung it has a definite article, not, however, 
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nearly so widely used as in Maung. Some forms of the Gunwinggu 
concord are shown in the following examples : 


Class_ I. 
Class II. 


naga namag binin yanay, ‘‘ that good man I see.” 

birinaga birimagmag binin yabenay, “ those good 
men I see.” 

yaluga yalmag dunin yanay, ‘‘ that good woman 
I see.” 

gunuga gunmag gunran yabonay, “ that good water 
I see.”’ 

maga manmag manme yanay, “‘ that good food I see.” 


Class III. 
Class IV. 


Class V. 


It is worth noticing in passing that in Gobabingo and Djam- 
barbingo (Murngin dialects of a normal and very simple Australian 
type in East Arnhem Land) the form of Gunwinggu Class V manmag, 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY FOR THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 
LANGUAGES OF THIS GROUP. 
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‘‘ good,”” has been taken over as mainmag, 
subject to any changes in those dialects. 

The Gunwinggu verb is very similar in structure to the Maung 
verb, but lacks a specific future as distinct from a present. It has, 
however, a special negative, formed by the suffix of -+: yabeygan, 
“T know,” min yabeygajt, ‘““I don’t know.” There are fewer 
phonetic changes in the course of the paradigms than in Maung, but 
Gunwinggu is characterized by a very liberal use of the glottal stop, 
lacking in the other language. 

Immediately east of Gunwinggu is the Gunba:lang tribe. The 
general structure of the Gunba:lang language is similar to that of 
Gunwinggu, and the class forms are as follows : 

I. ninda‘ net nawanjag gidimarg, “ this little man.” 
II. yinda‘ yai yiwanjag baramimban, “‘ this little woman.” 

III. yanda‘ wiju mawanjag wa:lar, “ this little stone.” 


‘“ good,”’ without being 


IV. mada mat mawanjag ne:jay, “ this little food.” 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY FOR THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 
LANGUAGES OF THIS GROUP. 
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In the plural there is walgwalag, “‘ little ones.’””’ The verb agrees 
with Gunwinggu in showing only a partial concord, viz., for Class 
III, that of the general neuter. It does, however, incorporate, and 
it has a system of tenses and a negative indicated by variable suffixes, 
while the prefixes remain the same. 

Along the Liverpool River, east of Gunba:lang is the Gunavidji 
tribe, speaking a two-class language which will be noticed in its place. 
The Gudjalevia language also belongs to this region, but has not 
yet been investigated. The same applies to Naga:ra and Burera, 
which tribes, however, belong at least culturally to western Arnhem 
Land. 


(To be continued.) 


A. CAPELL. 











BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF MBAU, FIJE? 
By R. H. LESTER 


Selecting a Bride for a Commoner. 


[X former times, marriages were made by a mutual arrangement 

between the parents of the man and woman concerned. Such 
arrangements were necessary because women were scarce and 
therefore precious. Nowadays, while marriages are often arranged 
as in former times, the ancient custom is less strictly adhered to, and 
the couple concerned usually have a say in the matter.” 


The customary (and preferred) marriage in Mbau is between a 
male and any woman related to him as “ father’s sister’s daughter,” 
or “mother’s brother son,” preferably with the former. Persons 
related as such are classified as vetndavolani, a reciprocal term. 
Children of all vetndavolani are classified to them as luve . . . (with 
the possessive pronoun added to the noun as a terminal). These 
children, if of opposite sex to each other, are veinganent (reciprocal 
term) ; if of the same sex, whether male or female, they are vettathini 
(reciprocal). If it is desired to emphasize the fact that the person 
referred to is ‘‘ an elder brother ’’ (m.s.), or ‘‘ an elder sister ”’ (w.s.), 
to the speaker, then ¢uaka-. . . (with the possessive pronoun terminal 
added) is used. This latter term, naturally, is not a reciprocal one, 
so that vettuakant could not be used. 


In order to bring the children of a couple who were not vein- 
davolani into line with the social kinship classification for the purpose 


1 Compiled from a talk given to the Anthropological Group of the Fiji Society of 
Science and Industry by Mr. Joeli Ravai, Assistant Master, Queen Victoria School 
for Fijians, Nasinu, Suva, and from other material. 


? Ancient custom, now practically extinct, strictly prohibited any social or sexual 
relations between women and any men belonging to their village, who were outside 
the immediate family circle (vu vale). This prohibition also applied to own brothers, 
within the family group. It was the duty of “ brothers ”’ to protect their “‘ sisters ” 
from the attentions of fellow villagers. Similarly, fellow villagers were expected 
to protect their womenfolk from men of other villages. 
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of behaviour and social cohesion, they are classified in precisely the 
same manner towards their kin as though the marriage of their 
parents followed the customary rules. 


The veinganent relationship is divided into two grades ; those 
who are own brother and sister are vetnganeni ndina. Those who 
are cousins, descending to the nth degree of relationship are 
vernganent. Vetnganent may, and frequently do, marry nowadays ; 
there is opposition, of course, but this opposition is only mild as a 
rule and the couple have their own way. In olden times, this 
relationship was always taboo, socially and sexually, though 
diminishing in force with the distance of the relationship. It may 
be authoritatively stated that chiefs never married their veinganent 
whatever the degree of relationship* ; commoners did marry distant 
kin under that classification.* 


Love matches and elopements have occurred from time 
immemorial, but they were never as frequent as they are now; 
then, the inevitable necessity of returning to the village and settling 
down to a domestic life controlled on all sides by custom always 
confronted the actions of lovers.* To a limited extent this control 
exists to-day, the “ limitation ”’ being the fact that lovers may elope 
to a township area where the man may seek and obtain work. There, 
provided the couple comply with the marriage laws which govern 
the colony, they may be legally married by a marriage officer. Another 


control against elopement is a native regulation which prohibits a | 


3 Only chiefs of Mbau were able to marry their ngane because no one existed who 
was powerful enough to challenge their authority. Such marriages were passed off 
as veinganenit vaka Tui Kamba, i.e. “‘ brothers’ and “ sisters” @ la Tui Kamba, 
the most powerful family in Mbau. 


*Such marriages were by elopement only. 


5 Relations between the social groups (or matanggali) of elopers could be 
reconciled by the presentation of tambua (whales’ teeth) to the girls’ group (or 
matanggali)—depending, of course, upon the social status of the girl, her lover, or 
both. This presentation is called At Mbulumbulu (‘‘ the burial”). If At mbulu- 
mbulu was not presented and matanggali were involved, war might ensue. This 
possibility brought about the custom of Ai Ndunguthi, the presentation of gifts, etc. 
(including whales’ teeth) to the parents of a girl before a marriage could take place. 
A Native Regulation (No. 4 of 1927, section 75, sub-section (1) now exists prohibiting 
Ndungithi yalewa in order to encourage matrimony. 
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Fijian couple from living together unwed, or tko vakatevoro, as it 
is termed. 

The majority of Fijians, especially those living in their villages, 
have little desire to break away from custom. If they do so, and 
continue to live among their kin, life is made very hard for them : 
they have to stand up to indignant scoffing and other hardships. 
Scorn is, perhaps, the greatest hardship a Fijian can be called upon 
to bear; very few can stand it for long. 


In some parts of the group marriage by capture was often 
practised ; but it was entirely a ceremonial affair and cannot be 
regarded as customary. After the betrothal gifts had been made, 
the girl was waylaid and carried off. If she did not like her captor 
she could run away to a protector. If, however, she was happy and 
decided to wed him, a wedding feast was made on the morning 
following her abduction. 


The majority of marriages among Fijians still conform to custom 
as regards procedure and are arranged without consideration of the 
wishes of either party. 


Betrothal. 


The initiative in marriage negotiations rests with the man’s 
parents. The first signs would be some special favour shown by them 
to the girl’s parents. These favours take the form of gifts of food 
or other articles such as ku (grass skirts). For a time the recipients 
will feign ignorance of the reason for such favours, but later they are 
expected to understand, though they say nothing about it. Such 
favours niay continue to be given for years; and even if the girl’s 
parents have not the slightest intention of agreeing to the marriage 
of their daughter, they will continue to accept the gifts of service 
and kind until officially approached on the subject of the marriage 
of their daughter. 


When the time has arrived for open discussion to take place, a 
period decided upon only by the man’s parents, they will visit the 
girl’s parents one evening. At this visit the marriage will be 
proposed and discussed. Neither the bride nor the groom-to-be are 
supposed to know what is going on, though they may well guess. 
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They are powerless to do anything in the matter, nor may the subject 
be discussed by them. 


If the girl’s parents do not favour the match negotiations are 
terminated there and then and the matter is “ forgotten” as far 
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as social relations between parents and offspring are concerned. 


Naturally, favours and gifts will cease; but the girl’s parents are 
under no obligation to reciprocate them in any way. 


If, however, the match is agreed to, the man’s parents have to 
take the next step. They will approach the head of their clan 
(Turanga ni Matanggalt) as soon as possible and inform him of the 
arrangement. The Turanga ni Matanggali will call the members 
of the group together and the subject will be discussed by them. 
Usually no objection is offered, though they have the authority to 
do so if they wish. At this meeting a date will be fixed on which it 
is intended to call upon the girl’s matanggali. Should the man and 
girl belong to the one and the same matanggal the date of the 
Marriage ceremony is fixed on the spot. About this time the 
bridegroom-to-be will be informed of his approaching marriage and 
told whom he is. expected to marry. He may not refuse, neither 
may he comment upon the arrangement. 

Marriage within the matanggali is possible, as the result of 
marriages between veinganent, previously discussed, and because of 
the custom of Az lakovi. Only the children of a woman married out 
of her matanggali may be “ lakovi'd.”” When a matanggal: wishes to 
lakovt children of their women who have married into another 
matanggali, the members thereof will approach the matanggali of 
the child’s father and present them with tambua (whale’s teeth) 
and goods, and at the same time make their request known. Sucha 
presentation is called Az lakovt. 

The custom of vetlakovi is carried out for the following reasons : 

(i) If a matanggali is short of men to carry out the thakathaka 

vakavanua (communal work), the son or sons of one of their 

women will be “ lakovi’d’’ to come and join his mother’s 
matanggalr. 

(ii) When the chiefs of a Yavusa (tribe) have all died out, the 

son of a woman of rank (marama), belonging to the chiefly 
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matanggah of that Yavusa, may be “ lakovi’d’”’ from his 
father’s matanggali to assume the chieftainship of his 
mother’s Yavusa. 


All persons so “lakovi’'d’’ become full land-owning 
members of their mother’s matanggali, and entitled to all 
the privileges of membership ; but they cease to be land 
owners in their father’s matanggal. Thus, in such cases 
veindavolani may belong to the same matanggalt and marry, 
conforming in every way to custom by so doing. 


Betrothals between Members of Different Matanggalt. 


The following is the procedure for negotiation for a marriage 
between the people of different chiefly clans : 


The senior members of the man’s matanggal: will formerly visit 
the matanggali to which the girl belongs, taking with them several 
tambua. As the visit has been previously arranged, the girl’s father 
(or the head of her family, Tokatoka) will be on the look out for the 
visitors and, on their approach, he will immediately inform the 
Turanga nt Matanggah. The Turanga m Matanggali will call 
together all the important members who assemble in his house. A 
messenger (mata) will be sent to the girl’s parents’ house, where the 
visitors are waiting, to ask them to meet the elders (nggase) assembled. 


Entering the house in which their hosts are gathered, the 
visitors will make for one side, which is left vacant for them. The 
hosts will be seated opposite their guests, the Turanga ni Matanggali 
at the end nearest to his sleeping quarters. At such gatherings 
(in fact at all times) Fijians occupy positions according to social 
precedence, the highest being nearest the sleeping quarters and so on, 
descending to those of low rank, who sit near to the entrance door 
at the end of the house. Then, if yanggona (kava) is prepared and 
drunk, they will automatically be in position—the lowly ones behind 


* Fijian houses are constructed with three entrances, one on each side, and one 
at one end. The entrances are all approximately halfway between the corner posts. 
The sleeping quarters are at the end of the house where there is no door. The people 
conform to precedence as regards the site on which it is constructed, and the way the 
building faces. 
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the tanoa (yanggona bowl). Hosts and guests do not, in this instance, 
mingle together. 

The Turanga ni Matanggal’s mata (spokesman) will greet the 
visitors with: “‘ Kettou sa katht manda yani mata vinaka mai na Tui 
Nakelo, Tut Vakahi, Vakavanua . . .’’ naming other chiefs, according 
to precedence. (We greet the representatives, or heralds, of the 
Tui Nakelo, Tui Vakali, Vakavanua .. . The visitor’s mata will 
reply : ‘‘ Mata vinaka ttko na Ramalo, Komai . . .”’ (greeting to the 
representatives of Ramalo, Komai. . .) and all thombo repeatedly, 
at the same time murmuring individually such polite expressions as : 
““ Ndou mata vinaka mai na wekai keitou’’ (welcome to our friends), 
etc., etc.” 

The visitors’ mata will then move forwards a little without 
rising, propelling himself with his hands as his legs must remain 
crossed. He then thombos to call attention to himself, clears his 
throat apologetically, and proceeds to explain to the hosts the object 
of the visit. This formal speech is called Na vakasavu 1 tukutuku 
(“‘ washing the subject ”’ ; in other words, “‘ popping the question.’’). 
When the speaker has concluded, the hosts’ mata will reply with 
“ Vakavitu !”’ and his people echo “ Vakawalu !’’® 

The hosts’ mata continues: ‘ I confirm this news, and may the 
girl be yours. Mana!” His friends promptly echo, “ Ye ndina!” 
(so be it !). Then all the assembled hosts thombo. Such a reply is 
termed ‘‘ Na kena ulivi ni tukutuku ’’ (receiving the message). 


The visiting Turanga ni Matanggali now comes forward and 
kneels before his chief host, and presents one or more ¢ambua, usually 
several. He will kiss them,® then with a few well chosen words make 
the presentation. He might say something after this style: “ You 


? This is a greeting between two chiefly houses of equal rank. 

People of a lower social status will greet each other with almost similar wording, 
omitting any reference to chiefly houses: ‘‘ Keitou sa Kathivi Kemundou manda 
yani”’ (we greet you). The visiting mata will simply reply: “ Vinaka!”’ (good }), 
and all will thombo repeatedly. 

To thombo is to clap hands with the palms cupped ; the sound is hollow and 
deep. 


8“ Like seven!’’; “like eight! ’’ The explanation would take long in the 
telling and is not relevant to the subject under discussion. 


* By a gentle sniff. 
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behold only a few small teeth which are of poor quality ; but we are 
poor and unable to procure better. May it please you to accept 
them. May you always prosper and your lands be fertile ! My 
speech is long ; but now it is ended.”’ 

The Turanga ni Matanggali bends forward and takes them and 
the donor returns to his place. The teeth are then accepted with 
words such as these: “ I accept these tambua, and may you in return 
always have plenty (meaning prosperity)! Mana!” 

His people will echo “‘ So be it!’’ He hands the ¢ambua to his 
mata, who is seated (slightly to the fore) on his left. The mata 
receives them in both hands,” kisses them and makes an appropriate 
prayer over them, and expresses a word of thanks to the visitors. 

The father now leaves the house and seeks out the girl, as it is 
the duty of the parents to inform her of what has taken place. If, 
however, the parents are not very keen on the match, the proposition 
may be turned down. In this case, a tambua is presented to the 
visitors, At ndiri as it is called. 

Yanggona may now be furnished by the hosts, though it is neither 
compulsory for them to do so nor is it offered as a part of the 
ceremony. The ceremony ends when the girl is told of her betrothal. 
This part of the ceremony is called Na tamba 1 lango (laying hands 
on the threshold) or Na vosa yalewa (the woman’s word). 


Ratifying the Betrothal. 


Shortly after the ceremony of betrothal has taken place, and the 
visiting tribe has returned to its village, a visit will be made by a 
few members of the girl’s clan. This visit ratifies the betrothal, and 
is called vakandonumata, which might be freely translated as “ sealing 
the contract.” 

During this visit a feast of baked food (a mangiti mbuta) is 
prepared by the hosts and presented to the visitors. Contrary to 
the custom concerning most mangiti, the food is not divided up and 
consumed on the spot, but is carried away by the visitors to their 
abode, and there distributed and eaten. 


10 Tambua should always be handled with two hands in ceremonies as a mark 
of respect. 
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Some time later one or two representatives (mata) of the man’s 
matanggali will go to the bride-to-be’s abode and announce the 
proposed date of the marriage ceremony, Na loku mbong: (appointing 
the night). 

There is no period of courtship, the man may not talk to or 
associate in any way with his bride-to-be—that is after the betrothal 
is announced. Prior to that they may do so, because vetdavolani 
are permitted to associate socially ; and as is also the case (especially 
amongst commoners whom we are discussing in this instance) with 
distant kin, related to each other is veinganemi. From now on 
her parents watch her closely, for any lapse in her behaviour will 
cover them with dishonour. If the man to whom she is betrothed 
was, in olden days, a noble, her relatives could and might put her 
to death if she disgraced them. 

At present, betrothed couples living in townships away from 
their village and from the influence of custom frequently behave with 
the social freedom of Europeans in a similar state. 


The Wedding Ceremony. 

In olden days this ceremony was called vakawati (taking a wife, 
or husband), but nowadays it is referred to as vakamau, from the 
Tongan word fakamau, “ to inquire,” probably on account of the 
inquiries made at the Christian ceremony. Wazi-, in Fijian, means 
wife or husband, according to the person speaking and the meaning 
inferred by the conversation; the noun is terminated with the 
possessive terminal, and the two are written as one word, e.g. 
watinggu=my (own) wife. 

The ceremony varies according to the social status of the 
contracting parties. The following is the procedure at a chiefly 
wedding : 

On the wedding day mats (ai mbutumbutu) are spread on the 
floor of a house which has been newly built for the couple to occupy, 
or in one lent for the occasion by a member of the man’s clan. It 
might even be his parents’ house." 


11 Native regulations lay down that each married couple must have a separate 
house built for them. Prior to this, more than one family often occupied a single 
house. 
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In some parts of Fiji the woman’s clan may prepare a feast as 
well, but to prepare one greater than that done by the man’s clan is 
considered to be extremely rude. While this is being done the 
couple are dressed in their own homes and are anointed with oil. 
The mast (native bark cloth, with patterns stencilled or painted on) 
used is often of such quantity that the bride and bridegroom 
(especially the latter) can hardly be seen. 

(Now, the couple first repair to church for the Christian ceremony. 
The special mats, at mbutumbutu, are placed before the altar, or 
communion table, for the couple to stand on, and not in the house 
they are to occupy. After the ceremony the mas: worn by the bride 
and bridegroom are removed and left on the mats. Masi and 
mats become the property of the officiating minister. After the 
church ceremony the couple dress in their best clothes and customary 
procedure is resumed.) 

In Lau, women spread a long piece of ngatu (bark cloth dyed 
brown, without patterns) from the house occupied by the bride’s 
parents to the bridegroom’s parents’ house to form a pathway. 
The bridegroom, accompanied by friends, drags a long piece of mas: 
in one hand to the bride’s house ; at the same time he carries tambua 
in the other.12, The cloth and tambua are for presentation to the 
bride’s clan. No ceremonial words are spoken by either side, but 
the recipients will thombo repeatedly and exclaim “ vinaka !”’ (good! 
i.e. thanks !) as the presents are laid before them. The bridegroom 
and his friends then return to his home. 

This ceremony is now performed by the bride’s people; but 
their presents are different articles of the same kinds. 

This exchange of masi and tambua may be repeated on either 
side until one side has exhausted their stock. The bride and bride- 
groom then remain in their houses until evening. } 

In the evening, the women belonging to the bride’s tribe repair 
to the nuptial house. There, in order of social precedence, they will 
each spread a mat on the floor, in the sleeping quarters, one on top of 
the other. The bride’s mother on this occasion is generally the last 


Cf. note 5. This note, be it emphasized, applies only to ceremonial 
presentation. 
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to spread a mat, which she places on top of the pile. In addition, 
women who are closely related to the bride will present mats and 
tambua ; they also hang up a large piece of ngatu, to divide the 
sleeping quarters from the rest of the house. 

Similar presents are made by women of the groom’s clan, after 
the others have returned to their own quarters. 

This ceremony is called Na tevutevu or Ai tevu tmbi (laying the 
nuptial couch ; literally, unfolding and spreading out mats). 


The Marriage Feasts. 


Immediately after the Tevutevu, the groom’s clan presents two 
feasts (mangitt). One, called Az vola nt yalewa (the mark belonging 
to the woman), is presented with ¢ambua to the bride’s mother. The 
other, called Na mangiti m tevutevu (the feast celebrating the 
spreading), is presented, again with tambua, to the members of the 
bride’s clan. 

About sundown, or shortly ‘before, tambua are taken to the 
bride’s clan. This is known as Nai lakovi ni yalewa (going for the 
woman), and is the invitation to the bride to take up her new quarters. 

She is once more dressed in masi and is conducted to her future 
home. She carries with her a tambua called Nai Kaukau (a gift). 

The groom, preceding his bride to their home, is similarly 
robed, and, with a tambua in his hand, awaits her coming. As she 
crosses the threshold mast and tambua are removed from both, and 
are solemnly exchanged. The couple sit down to a small meal, 
selected from the feasts already presented, called Nai Vakayakaui 
(evening meal). Having eaten, they wash their hands in sweet 
scented oil (watwai, Mbau ; walewale, Lau) While doing this, the 
women present seize for themselves anything which the couple 
may have used at this meal. (The only apparent reason for this is 
one of sentiment. 

Entertainments follow this meal. Husband and wife may 
retire when they wish. Usually they retire behind the hanging 
ngatu to where the mats were spread at the Tevutevu. 

Early next morning the husband’s matanggali brings a mangitt 
to their house and present it to his wife’s people. This mangitt is 
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called Nat ndola ni ndumba. From this special mangiti the recipients 
will learn immediately whether the bride came to her husband a 
virgin or not. The indication is that if she was not a virgin, a large 
hole is cut in the baked pig close to its tail! Seeing this hole in the 
animal’s rump, shame will fall upon her people and probably bitter 
words will be used by the husband’s people. The girl’s people will 
then leave for their homes and the ceremonies conclude abruptly. 
On the other hand, if there is no tell-tale sign on the baked pig great 
is the rejoicing. For four days both parties supply the newly married 
couple with cooked food. During this period they are expected to 
remain in their house, and as a rule are forbidden to bathe. 


Concluding Ceremonies. 


On the fifth day the bride, accompanied by her husband’s 
womenfolk, is taken to the sea or toa river to bathe. Her attendants 
will take fish nets with them. All join in the fishing. While she is 
away fishing the husband and other young men will prepare native 
puddings.4* The bathing and fishing is called Na vaka sombusombu 
(the descent). 


Before returning to the village, the bride’s companions place a 
tambua in the bride’s fishing basket (na noke) and all the fish caught 
are strung together. This string of fish, together with the bride’s 
noke with the tambua inside it, are presented to her people. It is 
now up to the husband’s people to furnish the bride with dry clothing 
and a large piece of mast. These presents are called Nat Vaka- 
mamatha (the drying). 


The Final Feast. 


During the fishing, men belonging to the husband’s clan prepare 
the final feast, in addition to the Vakalolo. At the same time women 
belonging to both clans will repair to the young couple’s house and 
divide up all the presents found there. The feast in preparation is 


18 Na vakalolo: prepared in several ways. One way is pounded ndalo (taro) 
covered with sugar-cane juice (a wai ni ndovu) and the juice extracted from grated 
coconut, mixed with a small quantity of water (lolo). Hence the name vakalolo. 
Only men prepare vakalolo. 
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called Na mangiti ni thethe imbe, which may be freely translated as 
“the feast celebrating the distribution of the presents.’’ The 
women of both tribes divide up their own gifts into three heaps 
(making six heaps in all) ; the bride’s people will have a pile for her 
mother-in-law, for the couple, and for the husband’s clan. The 
bridegroom’s folk will make their divisions for the bride’s mother, 
the couple, and for the wife’s clan. The most valuable gifts are 
usually selected for the couple. The mangiti ni thethe imbe is then 
presented to the bride’s clan. 


At any suitable time between the first and the fourth day the 
bride’s folk present a tambua to her husband’s people as a symbol 
asking that she may be cared for during her married life. 


This presentation is called Nai tataunaki (the committing a 
charge). 

The ceremonies are now ended and the bride takes up residence 
in her new home, and her people make their departure. 


Betrothal Custom in Mbua, Vanua Levu, F171. 


The following is an account of a betrothal custom which, until 
quite recently, existed in Mbua. My précis comes from a translation 
from Na Mata, the official organ edited and issued by the Native 
Secretariat, Suva. This particular article was written and published 
in 1899. 

When a betrothal takes place, it is customary for the youth 
to dwell with his future father-in-law! and work for him for a period 
which might be as long as two years. This period in the young man’s 
life is called Na thakathaka ni tave kivua na vungona (work that is 
expected of the son-in-law). During this period of labour the lad 
is tested, and if he is found wanting in any way the marriage may be 
disapproved of. Among his tasks are the following: If a storm 
blows up at night, he has to attend to the canoe and take it to a safe 
anchorage ; at daybreak he will be relieved. When turtle-fishing, 
he has to pole the canoe unaided. When turtles are caught in the 
net, he has to plunge into the water and see that none escape, even 


14 The relationship between the two is vetvunggoni and is reciprocal. 
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(in the words of the writer) ‘‘ if he is on the verge of dying from cold ! 
If any make their escape, his future relatives may forbid the 
marriage !”’ He must prepare vakalolo for feasts without assistance ; 
at the same time he is at the beck and call of all his future relatives. 
When feasts are held, the young man is expected to carry the food 
provided by his future parents-in-law, and resemble a beast of burden 
with the colossal load piled on to him. At other times, such as solevu, 
when one matanggali presents food and articles of material culture 
to another, the young man has to provide mats for his parents-in-law 
and clothing for his betrothed. For these he receives no payment. 


In the end the girl’s relatives may change their minds and the 
marriage not take place. In such cases the unfortunate youth returns 
to his home but may claim nothing for his services. 


R. H. LESTER 














ABORIGINAL SLEEPING CUSTOMS AND DREAMS, 
OOLDEA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By R. M. Brernpt! 


Mi omaas following observations on sleeping customs and dreams were 

made during an expedition to Ooldea in August, 1939, conducted 
under the auspices of the Board for Anthropological Research at the 
University of Adelaide.” 


Work was carried out at the Ooldea soak, which is four miles to 
the north of Ooldea siding on the east-west railway line. The soak, 
because of its permanent water supply, is an important native 
gathering ground. Natives here were known as members of the 
’Anta’kirinja tribe, although representatives of the Pitjandjara, 
Murunitja and Wirangu were present, members of these tribes having 
congregated here on the fringe of white occupation and away from 
their rightful countries. i 

The Camp and Sleeping. The camp is situated between two 
sandridges, A and B in figure, about one and one-half miles to the 
south of the Ooldea soak. In the plan of the native camp (yura) 
the individual shelters (wiltja)® are represented by enclosed semi- 
circles. The windbreaks (’7o) shown in the figure as (Z) are made 
opposite the wiltja, protecting them and fires (X) from the wind. 
These are used to protect the wi/tja on the fringe of the main camp, 
but are not extensive at the centre, trees and bushes giving adequate 
breakwind. 


1 Hon. Assistant in Ethnology, South Australian Museum. 


2 In the transcription of the native words of the following account, the phonetic 
system, based on the International Phonetic Script as adopted by a language com- 
mittee formed in 1930 in the University of Adelaide, has been adhered to as closely 
as possible. Vide N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ The Legend of Waijungari, Jaralde Tribe, Lake 
Alexandrina, South Australia, and the phonetic system employed in its transcription,” 
Records of the South Australian Museum, No. 5 (3), pp. 261-5. 


8 Wiltja is usually a wet-weather shelter, and was the type used at the time 
these investigations were made. 
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Diagram giving position of the Juldi native camp. 
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The various grades and ages of natives are designated thus : 

(a2) Old men. 

(b) Married man with wife and child or children (under nine 

years of age). 

(c) Initiated unmarried men and widowers. 

(@) Young unmarried women and widows. 

(e) Young uninitiated men. 

(f) Boys over nine years of age, but under sixteen years. 

(g) Girls over nine years of age, but under fifteen years. 

On the plan of the camp, positions are shown of the places used 
for evening ceremonies of non-sacred character. 

As an individual wiltja becomes untidy, it is deserted, and 
another is built adjacent. Consequently the arrangement of the 
shelters is continually altering. The native retires to his wiltja to 
sleep about two hours after sundown. Wood is placed on the fire 
before retiring, so that it will keep alight for several hours. The fire 
is refuelled every time the sleeper is awakened by the cold. The 
wiltja, having a breakwind, or sheltered by trees or bushes, and the 
fire not being allowed to go out, can be quite warm. 

The usual position of the body during sleep is to lie upon the 
side with knees drawn up towards the stomach. The head rests 
upon one or both hands, or, in one case at least, was observed to be 
pillowed by a sleeping dog. Sometimes one hand is placed between 
the closed thighs. It was noticed that, for a short rest during the 
day time, the native slept on his back. One informant assured the 
writer, however, that this position would be uncomfortable for any 
length of time. 

The natives are often severely burned because of rolling on the 
fire during sleep. At the present time, woollen rugs (issued by the 
Government) are used to cover the body completely during sleep. 
All clothing is usually removed by both sexes before going to sleep. 
Native informants related that, although afraid of sleeping near a 
recently made grave, they were unafraid of the older ones. Again, 
they stated that sexual intercourse between husband and wife is 
never indulged in when children are present. These are either sent 
to a relative’s wiltja, or the husband and wife retire outside the 
boundary of the camp. 
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Dreams. The details of several dreams were collected. They 
are: two from Nien of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe ; three from Ja:ndut 
of the Murunitja tribe who had travelled down to Juldi Kapi (Ooldea 
soak) by following the east-west railway line and now claims to 
belong to the ’Anta’kirinja tribe; and two from Kwana of the 
Wirangu, the southern coastal tribe. 

Many of the natives at Juldi are of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe, 
who have come in from the north-east. The three informants from 
different tribes spoke the dialects of Pitjandjara, the language of the 
Great Victoria Desert. Kwana of the Wirangu, spoke his own 
southern coastal language which is dissimilar to that of the Desert 
dialects. He also frequently used the foreign language, as he lived 
among those who spoke it. 

The dreams of Nien, a man aged thirty-eight, are : 


(a) One night, after a long and tedious kangaroo (malu) hunt, 
Nien dreamt that a spirit gave him water to drink. The dream 
was as follows: He was standing in an open sandy plain. To the 
south (ulpa:era) behind him were sandhills, while before him, the 
flat country stretched to the north (’alin’djara). He was quite 
alone. There was no tree under whose shade* he might rest from 
the midday sun, so he remained standing. He began to feel very 
thirsty, as he had come a long way, and was just wondering where 
he might obtain a drink of water (tjigila-kapi), when far away to the 
north a stranger was seen coming towards him. As it drew nearer 
he recognized it to be a spirit (’gordi)5 in human form. Gradually 
it came closer until about a hundred yards away it halted and hailed 
Nien. Then, walking up to him, the spirit gave water to the thirsty 
man from a kangaroo-skin bag. Nien quickly accepted the proffered 
drink, but, try as he might, the water would not run down his throat. 
Again and again he tried, but with no effect, and he began to feel 
thirstier than before. At this juncture he awakened, and it being 


* Shade—wiltja, identified with a native shelter, which is also wiltja. 

5’Gordi is a spirit of a human being. 
_  * The kangaroo-skin bag malu-merdi is not used in the Ooldea area now. It is 
interesting that mention of it should have occurred in a dream of to-day. Although 


in a legend collected here, of the wanderings of the Wati Kutjara, it was found that 
such a receptacle for holding water was used “ a long time ago.”’ 
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morning, got up quickly and had a drink from the billy-can beside 
his wltja. 

(0) On another occasion he dreamed he was hunting kangaroo 
with spear and spear-thrower.’ To the south of his camp he found 
tracks of aman. Following them all that day, he rested during the 
night at Pedinga waterhole.* Continuing through the heat of the 
next day until reaching at last a hill,? he saw upon the top of it the 
person he had tracked. Nien noticed that the man was white and 
did not wear boots, for this reason his footprints had been easy to 
track. Walking over to Nien, the white man gave him a handful of 
money. So realistic had the dream been that upon awakening he 
was surprised to find that all the money had gone. 


The dreams of Ja:ndut, a man aged forty, are: 


(a) Often he had seen his father in dreams, and noticed that 
he had changed very little in looks. He would sometimes tell Ja:ndut 
what an advantage he had over him as he was free to go anywhere. 


(6) On another occasion, Ja:ndut had met his. father in a dream 


and gone with him for a long walk. It seemed never ending, taking. 


many days, each night being spent at a waterhole known to Ja:ndut’s 
father, but not to him. Father and son continued on in this manner 
until they reached very stony country. This locality was unknown 
to Ja:ndut, although it seemed familiar. At that rmoment, his 
father disappeared, leaving him alone. He was surprised to find 
that when he awakened his dream had all happened in a short while, 
as his fire had not burned down. 


(c) Ja:ndut’s little daughter had recently died, and her first 
burial had been performed. He was not allowed, according to the 
tribal social code, to attend this ceremony at the graveside, but was 
nevertheless sorrowful, as he had loved his little child. 


7 Windu=spear ; me:ru=spear-thrower. There are various words referring to 
“spear,” such as ’katji or ’keitja=spear ; ‘wakani, ’wakanu or ruykala=to spear ; 
ruykalpu=speared ; wakalku=will spear; and ’wakani katjityka=spear with a 
spear. 

8 Pedinga-kapi is thirty-five miles to the south-east of the Ooldea Soak. 
Mythologically it is an important place. 

® Hill, stone or rock=jabu ; stony or mountainous country is generally applied 
to as jabu country. 
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That night he dreamt the following: He was camped outside 
an area in which there were a number of graves. They were con- 
structed in the native fashion, i.e. heavy logs were placed horizontally 
over the top of the open grave, while a conical mound of earth was 
built at the head. The sight seeming unusual (as the native graves 
are always scattered over the countryside, and not grouped), and 
as he watched the horizontal logs began to move and from out of the 
graves climbed all types of people. They all began to talk very 
loudly, and although he could hear them from where he stood, he 
could not understand what was said. He considered they were 
malignant spirits (’mam-u) and on that account was frightened. 
Upon awakening, he still remained fearful, lest the spirits find him 
and take him back with them. 


The dreams of Kwana, a man of fifty years of age, are! : 


(a) He had often seen his father in his dreams, and nearly 
always saw men and women who had been long dead. 


(6) Often in his dreams he would wander over his old camps and 
hunting grounds, sometimes accompanied by friends and relations. 
They would walk over many sandhills to the sea, talking and chanting 
as they wandered. When he awakened, all was gone, and he would 
have liked to have gone on dreaming and not to have awakened 


10’Mam:u are spirits associated with graves. The natives are particularly 
afraid of them as they are very evil. For example, a child is never named, in this 
region, until it is able to walk, as if it were, one would run a grave risk of one’s child 
dying. If one of these evil spirits were to hear that a very young child had been 
named, it would visit it at night as it slept and cause sickness. The ’mam:u would, 
as one informant said, ‘‘ tuns tunty-ga budtala,” which means “ bite (the child) in 
the stomach” (twni=stomach ; tuniy-ga=in the stomach; budtala=bite). The 
child would then soon die. 

The medicine-men are the only members of the tribe who have converse with 
these spirits. They cannot be seen, but make their presence known by the “ swish ” 
of a current of air, or a long drawn howl, and sometimes are represented by a bird, 


the curlew (’wilu). These spirits’ chief attribute was to claim people and children 
for the grave. 


1 Kwana, as stated before, was a Wirangu, and was now living with members 
of the ’Anta’kirinja. He was very taciturn. Having been under the influence of 
the Mission for a long time, he was credited by the other natives as being able to read 
and write. However, he was not allowed to partake in any ceremony or the telling 
of an ancestral story, and would not speak to the elder men, as they would not like it. 
His wife had recently left him, and he now slept with the unmarried men. 
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at all. This last perhaps expresses the yearning for the olden times 
which have so quickly disappeared. 


Natives at Juldi soon forget their dreams, and it is difficult for 
them to remember the full dream when asked. The general belief 
here of dreaming is that the spirit or self separates from the material 
body, often travelling to some spot where old friends or relatives who 
have died are seen. 


Howitt! in recording several dreams and giving examples of 
the part they play in everyday life, states that it is generally believed 
that the spirit of the dead person can visit a sleeper. The sleeper’s 
spirit leaves the body and consorts with deceased friends or relatives. 


Several informants stated that they did not attribute any 
importance to dreams which were soon forgotten. No omens or 
warnings are interpreted from dreams here. If, however, a dream 
was of an unpleasant nature, the dreamer is disturbed for the whole 
day. 

These dreams are not to be confused with the phenomena of 
dream totemism which Professor Elkin’* mentions. By this is 
meant the belief that a person is represented in dreams (especially 
the dreams of others) by a natural species or object, so that even the 
dream life has an intimate relationship with nature. 


Dream Totemism. ‘‘ The usual term for the past ancestral or 
creative period means also ‘dreaming’... A person’s dreaming 
is his cult totem. The dream-time (or heroic age) manifests 
the characteristics of our own experience of dreaming, namely 
that the limitations of space and time are non-existent and 
that the actors are endowed with more than ordinary power and 
knowledge. It does not mean that the dream-time is _ the 
product of imagination. The aborigine does not believe that 
about his own dreams of to-day any more than do our psycho- 


122A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, London 1904, pp. 
434-437. 
13 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, Sydney 1938, pp. 145-6. 
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analysts; they reveal to him events which have happened, are 
actually happening or which will happen.’’!*e 

Professor Elkin in his paper Notes on the Psychic Life of the 
Australian Aborigines'® states that a person’s “ dreaming ”’ not only 
represents himself and the members of his own clan in his own 
experiences, it is also a symbol of himself in the dreams of other 
persons. This dream-totem is sometimes a special totem distinct 
from that of the local group or the cult-clan, but in any case, to see 
another person’s dream-totem while asleep is to learn something 
about him. For example, Nien dreamt that he saw a friend of his 
in the guise of an iguana. Soon afterward, this person, who was 
of the “‘ iguana totem ”’ ('7unka-’tukurupa), appeared at Juldi. 


Elsewhere,!* Professor Elkin mentions that in the far west of 
South Australia and the neighbouring region of Western Australia, 
the dream totem is the species associated with a person’s conception. 
If a woman becomes sick after having eaten some food and later 
dreams of a spirit-child, she knows that a spirit-child has entered 
her womb, with, or in the form of, the natural species thus eaten. 


This animal or plant then becomes the child’s dream totem, 
that is his symbol in another person’s dream. 


With the above example, it is seen that dreams at least play 
a considerable part in the life of a woman at pregnancy. 


Dreaming is of great importance also to the male,!” as valuable 
information and help is gained by the dreamer. This information 
may refer to the sky-world, especially in the case of a medicine-man, 
for he may visit that world in his dreams. It may refer to himself 
or his fellows, or even the dream may show him the child that is to 
be his and is to be incarnated through his wife, or may show him the 
child’s dream-totem. 


14 A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 187. In Anta-kirinja language ’tjukur is dream-time, 
while ‘tukurupa is totem. 


158A. P. Elkin, Mankind, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 51. 


186A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, p. 70. 


174A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Notes on the Psychic Life of the Australian Aborigines,” 
Mankind, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 51. 


I 
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Professor Elkin has dealt with the existence of dream-totemism 
in north-western Australia and north-east and western South 
Australia and adjacent regions.!§ 

A sick person may even be cured in a dream,!® and among the 
Lake group of tribes of South Australia a man dreams of the mura 
of some man or men during his last illness. The mura is the totem 
of a particular piece of country which is sacred to a man and his 
fathers in the patrilineal line, and when dreamt of represents the 
members of his totem. Just before death the dying person tells 
his relations about his dream or dreams. They thus know who 
caused his death, and have a grievance against the person or clan 
indicated.”° 


R. M. BERNDT 


18 A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Nature of Australian Totemism,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
p. 127 (also “‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania Monograph No. 2, p. 143). 
Cf. A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia (Kimberley Division),” 
Oceania, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 365 (also Oceanta Monograph No. 2, p. 11). 

19 A. P. Elkin, Mankind, op. cit., p. 52. 


20 A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Kopara—The Settlement of Grievances,”’ Oceania, Vol. II, 
No. 2, p. 193. 
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KINSHIP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Vol. X, No. 2) 


(c) The Western Area. 


While making a survey of the remains of Aborigines of South 
Australia in 1930, I realized while in the Musgrave Ranges area and 
also at Ooldea that just as there was a movement of groups from the 
north-west of that State eastwards to the Finke and Oodnadatta 
and southwards to the East-West Transcontinental Railway (pre- 
viously to the shores of the Bight), so there was in process a migration 
of natives from the far north-western corner and adjacent parts of 
Western Australia towards Laverton and Mt. Margaret in the 
latter State. Travelling, therefore, to that district, I came in touch 
with about 200 people, almost all of whom had come there from the 
spinifex country to the east and north-east and also from about the 
Warburton Ranges in the latter direction. The local tribes had 
nearly died out, and their place was being taken, temporarily at 
first, and then “ permanently’’ by the “ desert’”’ natives. The 
latter would return occasionally along their tracks to visit their own 
waters, “‘ countries ’’ and sacred sites, but as the years passed by 
would not bother. The rising generation of males would learn, as I 
saw them learning, something of their tribal rites and beliefs, but 
in most cases would not experience the sanctity of the totemic and 
mythological sites in their father’s father’s “ countries,” and so 
would not be drawn back. Instead, they remain in a limited degree 
of association with the whites, in mission, township and station, 
but without gaining full entry into white religious, social and economic 
life. This leads to psychological maladjustment, and unless the 
government and missions put into effect a positive policy based on a 
knowledge of the Aborigines’ immediate past and of their social and 
spiritual needs, and one which these folk can appreciate, the latter’s 
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occupation or “‘ usurpation ”’ of the territory into which they have 
drifted will only be a temporary sojourn before passing into oblivion. 


The principal groups I met at Mt. Margaret and Laverton were 
known by the name of the township on the eastern border of white 
settlement, near which they made their main camp when in their 
westward migration they came into contact with whites. Thus, 
from north to south there was the Erlistoun “ mob,” consisting of 
natives from Kaiili, or the north-easterly direction in which the 
sun rises in winter ; the Laverton “‘ mob,” being a group of Mand- 
jindja (or Mandjindji) tribe from Yalandjira, the direction of the 
Warburton Range; some said they belonged to this Range; the 
Linden ‘“‘ mob,” which came from Kagara (Kagarera), or the east ; 
and the Mulgarbie ‘“‘ mob” comprising natives from Ulbarera, the 
south, that is in the desert south-east of Linden and in the vicinity 
of the East-West Line. I also saw some of this last group at Karonie. 
In the camp at Mt. Margaret Mission, these ‘‘mobs’”’ camped 
slightly apart, in relative positions according to the relative positions 
of their own tribal countries. This applied also to the camping 
arrangements of the different hordes within each tribal group. In 
addition, persons of intermarrying pairs of sections (or one generation 
“line ’’) camped near each other, but some distance (about fifty 


yards) apart from the other two sections (the other generation 
“line ’’). 


Lake Gairdner divides the 
Tribal names in brackets 


or those used by other writers. 


n from those of the west. 


0} 


” regi 


es 
are alternatives 


Mrs. Bates, writing in I913, says that north-east, east and 
south of Laverton are the Bardu Wonga (wonga=language), Manjinji 
Wonga and Ditu Wonga, all of whom belong to the spinifex area, 
that is, the Great Victoria Desert. The section names which she 
gives for the Manjinji are the same as those recorded by me amongst 
the Mandjindja, and the eleven kinship terms she records for the 
Bardu are amongst those I noted for the spinifex tribes east of 
Laverton, and three of the section names given by Mrs. Bates for 
the Bardu and Ditu (Boorong, Kaimera and Tharuru) are with the 
dialectical variation of Kaimera for Karimara, those I found in use 
amongst all the groups, excepting the Mandjindja, who were around 
Mt. Margaret in 1930. Her brief reference then is for the most 


Broken line running north and south by way of Oodnadatta and 
or ae 


tribes of the eastern 
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part to the same tribal groups whom I was able to study in some 
detail thirteen years or so after she had written her report.® 


For the purpose of this study it is sufficient to refer firstly to the 
spinifex groups on the east and south-east of Laverton as the Kagara, 
whose language is almost the same as the dialects of the Mulatara, 
Wongaii and Ngalia that are met with at Ooldea, and secondly 
to the Mandjindja from the north-east. 


The interesting point about these tribes is that for the most 
part their totemism, mythology, initiation ceremonies, poor material 
culture and kinship terminology and dialects put them into the 
western South Australian tribal grouping, but in some details they 
are especially linked with the tribes on their north-west. The latter 
is true of their large ceremonial boards which are of sacred historical 
significance, of some spirit-children beliefs and of the section system. 
It is only the last which concerns us here. While further north it 
had (at least by 1930) spread right across into the Northern Territory, 
west of Hermannsburg and down to the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges, it had only spread a comparatively short distance east of 


1D. M. Bates, ‘‘ Social Organization of Some Western Australian Tribes,” 
Report Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XIV, pp. 396-7. 
It is interesting to notice that the fourth section name given by Mrs. Bates for the 
Bardu and Ditu is Ibarrga, a section name amongst the Mandjindja. Its place 
amongst the Kagara and southern groups at Mt. Margaret was taken by Panaka, a 
section name on the Middle Gascoyne and regions north of this river, while the local 
variant Karimara instead of the Kaimera of the Bardu and the tribes of the Upper 
Gascoyne and Upper Murchison (as reported by Mrs. Bates), is used on the De Grey 
in the form Karimba. The distribution of section names as a whole makes it evident 
that the system spread originally into the Laverton-Kalgoorlie district from the 
north-west (middle and lower Gascoyne etc.), and in recent years has been met in the 
Erlistoun-Laverton-Mt. Margaret area by the section names used by the groups 
migrating there from the north and north-east. The first of these invading terms 
was apparently Tararu which I found established as a local term in 1930. This took 
its place with Karimara, Panaka and Burung. The Ibarga of Mrs. Bates’s Bardu 
tribe was said to belong to the north-eastern groups, especially the Mandjindja, who 
also used Milanga, their other two terms being Burung and Tararu. The meeting, 
mixing and consequent intermarrying of these tribal groups, involved some readjust- 
ment and equating of terms; this will be discussed later. (Vide ‘“‘ The Social 
Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 49 and 68.) 


Mrs. Bates’s Bardu are possibly my Kazili group, and were probably close 
neighbours of the Mandjindja, and her Ditu may be my Kagara or Ulbarera. 
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Laverton and Kalgoorlie.°*2 Whether it would have spread further 
south to the Bight and east across South Australia can now only be 
a matter of conjecture. Possibly the section or subsection system 
would have spread south from the central Australian tribes to those 
of the north-west of South Australia and then south as these migrated 
in that direction. The natives did move in this way. But there was 
also a “‘ trade route’ leading from about the Laverton area by way 
of Boundary Dam to Ooldea and the Bight, and knowledge of the 
system could have gone slowly that way. 


The diffusion of such a form of social organization, however, 
depends mainly on the occasional gathering together of members 
of a number of tribes for ceremonial purposes and for a fairly lengthy 
period ; it is further facilitated by the comparatively close proximity 
of tribes, some of which possess and others lack sections, for such 
proximity allows and encourages frequent intermarriage, at least 
between neighbouring hordes; and this in its turn leads to an 
understanding of, and ultimately to a diffusion of, the form of 
organization by and amongst the tribes which hitherto did not 
possess it. Obviously, the desert conditions which prevail from 
Laverton-Kalgoorlie on the one side to Oodnadatta-Lake Gairdner 
on the other side seldom encouraged big gatherings of tribes, nor of 
close association of hordes of different tribes. The local groups must 
have experienced much isolation which, as far as the north and west 
were concerned, was, I believe, continually being increased by the 
migration south under pressure of desert conditions, especially in 
times of severe and long drought. These groups lacked the incentive 
for social changes, which frequent contact with other tribes must 
give. The isolation is reflected in the many names for local groups 


% Mrs. Bates in 1913 merely says the system was used eastward of Laverton 
in the spinifex country, and in 1918, that the system dies out somewhere south-east 
of Kalgoorlie. Proceedings of the Australian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Vol. XIV, p. 397, and Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
South Australia, Vol. XLII, p. 164. An informant, said to be the last survivor of 
the local Laverton tribe, told me that the section system was not used beyond 
Kalgoorlie, and that the Karonie “‘ mob ”’ were really Kagara. In other words, the 
natives at Karonie, sixty miles west of Kalgoorlie, in 1930, who had sections, had 
drifted down there from their own country, whereas the local tribe, then defunct, 
had not possessed the section system ; at least, such seemed to be the implication. 
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or tribes, even though their languages and kinship systems are all 
fundamentally the same. It was not until white settlement in the 
Laverton and Kalgoorlie area, with the consequent dying out of the 
local tribes, that the Kagara and other Great Victoria Desert tribes 
began to migrate west instead of south, and south-east. They took 
with them their “ southern Aluridja”’ kinship system and met and 
began to adopt the section system of the tribes whom they were 
supplanting. At the same time they began to meet and mix with 
tribes from the north and north-west whose kinship terminology was 
much like their own but who already had adopted a section system 
from tribes on their west and north. 

Knowing from the preceding analysis of Aluridja types of 
kinship systems that their form arose to a great extent because of 
the absence of sections or moieties, the question arises: What has 
been the effect on the kinship system of its association with sections ? 
This is indeed the main theoretical point regarding kinship in this 
third area of the “ Aluridja”’ region. 

Far-west or “ Spinifex’’ Kinship. Four points are of special 
interest. In the first place, there is a similar paucity of terms as in 
western South Australia. Only two terms, one for males and one 
for females, TAMO and kabali respectively, are used in the grand- 
parents’ and grandchildren’s generations, with the result that both 
of these terms appear in two sections, Ego’s own which is his father’s 
father’s and mother’s mother’s and in his wife’s which is his father’s 
mother’s and mother’s father’s section. In both the same two 
sections also are the terms for brother and sister, for here as in the 
whole western or Aluridja region, cross-cousins are called brother 
and sister; thus KURDALI (MALANGO, y.br.) and kanguna 
(or tuduna) (malanya, y.sr.) are in Ego’s own and in his wife’s or cross- 
cousin’s sections.®* In addition, since sister’s children are classified 
with own children and the spouses of the latter, we find both of the 
other pair of intermarrying sections containing relations referred 
to by the same terms; KADANA (son, sr.’s son), yundalba (dr., 


*8 The Mandjindja also used narumba (naramba) for sr. and female cr.-cn. (man 
speaking). Narumba was also used by the Luritja (Jumu) in the same general 
sense, but was qualified by kankoro for e.sr., by malayo for y.sr., and by watjera for 
female cr.-cousin ; H. K. Fry, op. cit., Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 476. 
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sr.’s dr.) are in the section of sister’s children’s which is also mother’s 
section, as well as in the section of Ego’s children and father ; like- 
wise, yunari (wife of son or sr.’s son) and WABADJU (husband 
of dr. and of sr.’s dr.) are also in both of these sections. 

These facts mean that the kinship terminology is imperfectly 
correlated with the section system, and indeed, until new terms are 
invented or borrowed, such imperfection is inevitable. The term 
expressing a person’s kinship relationship to oneself does not give by 
implication his section, but only that he belongs to either of two 
sections, one’s own or one’s wife’s, or else to one’s son’s or sister’s 
son’s. But where the section system is functioning normally, the 
kinship terms as well as the relations to whom they refer, are divided 
up amongst the four sections, and there are sufficient terms to avoid 
the use of one term in more than one of the sections. The immediate 
function of the section system amongst these spinifex tribes is to 
act in pairs as ‘‘ generation lines,’’ that is to perform the function of 
the reciprocal generation line terms and grouping which prevails 
throughout the northern and southern areas of the region. Thus, 
using the section names of the tribes in the Laverton-Kalgoorlie 
districts, if Ego be Karimara or Burunga, persons of his own, 
his grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generations are members of 
those two sections, while persons of the generations of his parents and 
children belong to the Tararu and Panaka sections ; and vice versa, 
if Ego belongs to Tararu or Panaka. The section system, however, 
has a practical advantage over the dual reciprocal terminology, in 
that it divides the members of each “ line ’’ according to cross-cousin 
relationship, a function which is only performed in a very limited 
degree by the kinship terminology and grouping of the Aluridja 
kinship systems. Thus, Ego, being Karimara, his own cross- 
cousins and those of his father’s father etc. are Burunga, while the 
cross-cousins of his father and children are not in the latters’ section 
(Panaka) but in Tararu. 

One indication of the use of a new term to show, at least in part, 
section application, was the qualification of cross-cousins, KURDALI 
or kanguna, as tont wodjara, meaning “brother” or “ sister” 
“close relations.” This really implies that they are too close for 
marriage, but watjera is Luritja for cross-cousin at Mt. Liebig, 
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west of Hermannsburg and Strehlow gives wotjira for cross-cousin, 
Loritja tribe. 


Diffusion of Kinship Terms. In the second place, the spinifex 
tribes were using in 1930 a number of kinship terms which were not 
merely dialectical variants of, but were additional to, the terms 


»? 


used in the southern “ Aluridja’’ area. The use of toni wodjara 
with reference to cross-cousins, and narumba for sister and female 
cross-cousin has already been mentioned. MARIT JI is the variant 
of MARADJU (srs., H.-W.B.; and used between F. and W.F.) ; 
in addition, djoari is used reciprocally between a man’s own and his 
wife’s mother, between wife and husband’s sister and between a 
woman and her male cross-cousin’s wife, that is, her “‘ brother’s ” 
wife; WABAD/JU is wife’s father (who is a “‘ mother’s brother ’’) 
and husband’s father; and yumari is used reciprocally between a 
man’s wife and his mother. YANGULBA is sometimes used for 
a distant mother’s brother.®5 Some natives around Mt. Margaret 
also use madoyu instead of kurt for wife, twduna for elder sister and 
jagult instead of yundu, mother.°* Otherwise the same terms are 
used by the Kagara, Mandjindja and other groups at Mt. Margaret 
and Laverton as in western South Australia. At least, this was so 


*4H. K. Fry, “ Kinship in Western Central Australia,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
p. 477. C. Strehlow, op. cit., Teil IV, p. 79. 

Mrs. Bates, op. cit., p. 397, gives a few terms used by a female in the Bardu tribe. 
Amongst these is wajira, husband’s brother, who would be a distant cross-cousin. 
She does not give any terms for cross-cousins or for brother’s children (woman 
speaking), from which we may infer that these were classified respectively with 
brother-sister and own children (woman speaking). But unfortunately this author 
had not realized the importance of terminology. 


®5 Mrs. Bates gives dhuari, husband’s sister (Bardu tribe) and in the Musgraves 
I recorded for the Pidjintara djoari, also MARAD/JU (sister’s husband, etc.) and 
WAPUT JU, wife’s father. Strehlow gives for the Loritja, toari (h.sr.), yunari 
(h.m.), WAPUTU (W.-F.). Fry, op. cit., p. 476, gives for the Pintubi NGUNARI, 
W.F., and WAPUTU (W.-F., Luritja). 


%6 Mardungu and thurduna were also Bardu words (Bates). One informant gave 
me jagali for f.sr. and m.b.w. and another said it just meant woman of the parents’ 
group. It is found further north-west as jagu, woman, and north-east in the Loritja 
jaku is mr. (Strehlow). Bardu wonga, yaguna is mr. (Bates). Except in words taken 
from Mrs. Bates and Spencer and Gillen, 7 has the sound of y in the English youth. 
Occasionally, in the case of some informants and some words, e.g. djoart, MARADJU 
and MARIT JI, 3 takes the place of 7. The authors first mentioned use, for the 
most part, an English form of spelling. 
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in 1930. A few informants gave me mingari for husband’s mother, 
the northern “ Aluridja’”’ mingait, son’s wife, sister’s son’s wife. 
The above facts are summarized in the following table : 


Western South Australian 


Terms. New Terms. 

3. TAMO, kabali. 

2. MAMA, kundili (F., f.sr.) jagui (m.), JANGULBA (distant 
KAMARU (=KAMUNA), yundju ““M.B.”). 

(M.B., m.), yumari (w.m.). WABADJU (W.F.), yunart (h.m.) 
(mingart) (h.m.). 

1. KURDA(LI) (e.s.), kanguna (=kan- tunduna (sr.), madoyu (w.), djoari 
garu) (e.sr.), malan (y.br. and sr.), (h.sr.), marumba (m.b.d., f.sr.’s.d.), 
kurt (w.), MARITI or MARIT JI TAMALI and kabali (m.m.b. son’s 
(=MARADJU, W.B.). chdn.). 

2. KADA(NA), jundalba (=undal) (son, WABAD JU (D.H., Sr.’s.D.H.), yunant 
sr.’s son, d.sr.’s.d.). (son’s w., sr.’s. son’s w.). 


3. TAMO, kabali. 


Kinship terms used by the Spinifex tribes. 


The new terms are of two kinds, a few for own relations (m., 
and sometimes sr. and female cross-cousin), and most of those used 
for affinal relations. All alike are terms used by tribes on the 
north and north-east of Laverton, with whom the tribes on the east 
of Laverton-Kalgoorlie have mixed, no doubt especially since the 
prospecting and mining of the district for gold since the 1890's. 
Naramba and jagu are used by the tribes at least from the Ngaiu 
(at Wiluna) east to the Loritja, and tunduna by the Bardu (Kaiili ?). 
These terms, however, are not so commonly and widely used by the 
spinifex tribes instead of malan, yundji and kangaru respectively, 
as are the new affinal terms in place of the single wmarz of the southern 
“ Aluridja ’’ systems, and of the wmari and mingaii of the northern 
area. Kuri, wife, is also being replaced by madoyu, a word which 
in the form of madan was given to me in 1930 by the Wirongu. 
This is, no doubt, the result of intermarriage, especially in recent 
decades. In any case, affinal terms, which mostly bear some 
avoidance significance, are generally more widespread and have a 
greater inter-tribal range than those denoting close blood relations. 
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This is partly because they frequently denote the affinal relationship 
with its implied avoidance and duties rather than an actual individual 
genealogical relationship. The latter is replaced, particularly in inter- 
tribal marriages, by considerations of locality and generation level 
and of any links of a personal or totemic nature which can be traced. 
When these have been satisfied, the newcomer or visitor is made 
umart or wobadji etc. to a particular individual. Such a term, 
however, may be applied to different affinal relationships, the former 
in South Australia to both wife’s father and mother and their brothers 
and sisters and the latter’s spouses, as well as to the husband of 
daughter and sister’s daughter, while in the spinifex group of tribes 
to which we are referring, WABADJU is wife’s father, daughter’s 
husband or sister’s daughter’s husband. Likewise, while the term 
for wife may be automatically applied to women standing in a 
prescribed genealogical relationship, this is not compulsory, and 
moreover, it may be applied to another woman not in that 
relationship, but who, if local and “‘ blood ” ties allow, may be wife. 


It is therefore interesting to notice in the first place that these 
affinal terms, WABAD JU, yunari, umani, mingari (mingait, yomait), 
kurt and MARIT JI (maradju, toart), are used in an arc-like distribu- 
tion from the Loritja tribes on the south and west of Hermannsburg, 
like the Pitjintara and Jumu, around through the Kaiili group, 
the Bardu and Mandjindja, and, at least, for some of these terms, 
through the Ngaiuwonga, and so to the tribes now represented at 
Laverton and Mt. Margaret. In the second place the tribes in western 
South Australia and the neighbouring Great Victoria Desert 
have for the most part merely the terms for wife and wife’s brother 
(kurt and MA RADU) and the general taboo term, wmarz, for affinal 
relations outside of one’s own generation “‘ line,’”’ with the addition 
in the north of mingait (son’s wife, sr.’s son’s wife), a term from the 
eastern part of the abovementioned arc.®’ This is true also of ugart 


®7Strehlow, UKARI, sr.’s son; Fry, OKARI, sr.’s son and d. As I have 
mentioned, in the northern Aluridja area, ingilys is a taboo term for wife’s parents’ 
parents ; Strehlow gives inkilji as Loritja for m.m.; probably it was adopted in 
the Musgraves etc. and given a special affinal significance. 
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(sr.’s son and d.) which is used in the northern but not in the southern 
“ Aluridja ”’ tribes. 

In other words, the diffusion of those affinal terms has been 
east to west and then south-west around by the ranges on the north 
of the Great Victoria Desert, and this is true also of the terms for 
mother (jaku) and sister (naramba) which had a similar distribution. 
The only exceptions were the terms for wife, kuri, and wife’s brother, 
MARADU, and the term for wife’s mother’s brother, UMARI, 
which was widely extended in meaning. These three terms spread 
south through the Musgrave and Everard Ranges and south-east 
down the Alberga. As I see it, the movement of groups has been 
constantly from these and other central ranges to the south, but very 
seldom to the north, to the Loritja (of Strehlow) and the Aranda, until 
in quite recent decades. Under pressure of droughts and at best 
constant desert conditions the groups pressed towards the south, 
seldom if ever to return, lengthening the mythological tracks and 
cutting themselves off from the spread of new forms of social and 
kinship organization and terminology. Thus, there was not much 
intermarrying, and there was relative isolation.*® 


As a result only a minimum number of kinship terms was taken 
by the migrating groups, just sufficient to distinguish generation, 
sex and marriage relationships. There were no other needs. And 
these few terms, including those for wife, wife’s brother, and wife’s 
parents, are and were known and used from Oodnadatta to about 
Laverton and from the south-west corner of central Australia to the 
head of the Bight, and some of them (KADA, KURDA, MAMA, 
KAMARU, TAMO and kabalt), west into the centre (Wiluna) of 
Western Australia. 


White settlement however, as already argued (p. 295), caused 
migration to move east and west and south-west as well as south, 
and this led to groups of these ‘“‘ desert ” natives mixing with tribes 
possessing other forms of social organization and richer kinship 
terminology. Some result of this contact in the west of the Great 
Victoria Desert is seen in the use by the spinifex tribes of the “ new ”’ 


*8 This constant migration too explains the difficulty of defining tribal boundaries 
in this desert region, for life was in a state of flux. 
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terms for affinal relations in particular, as well as the use of jagu, 
tuduna and naramba. 

It is doubtful whether the section system is really responsible 
for the adoption or spread of any of the “‘ new ”’ terms, seeing that 
WABADJU and yunari are used, as already explained, for the 
spouses of sister’s children as well as of own children and for wife’s 
parents, which means that they appear in two sections. 


Reverting to the terms for one’s own family relations, it is of 
some significance that the new terms are for females, mother, sister, 
sister and female cross-cousin, and in the Bardu (woman speaking) 
for father’s sister (yunari, also=husband’s mr.), instead of the 
widespread kundili®® ; whereas the terms for the males persist, 
MAMA, KAMARU, KADA (son and sister’s son), even west to 
Wiluna. The latter fact, to which may be added the widespread use 
of MARADJU (MARIT JI) for wife’s brother may be associated 
with the close contact men have in the secret life, especially at 
initiation ceremonies, when father, mother’s brother and “ wife’s 
brother ’’ have important parts to play in the initiation of the 
first named’s son, and the second person’s sister’s son. Father and 
mother’s brother are also important persons in arranging the betrothal 
for their son and sister’s son. In such circumstances, the widespread 
use of one term for each male relationship would be, and is, a help; 
it avoids the necessity of equating terms. A KAMARU is not just 
a mother’s brother, nor a MARIT JI a wife’s brother, and so on; 
they are actors, office-holders in the “ lodge’’ with known duties 
to perform, and their obligations regarding marriage arrangements 
arise in part, perhaps for the most part, out of their rdle in a person’s 
initiation. This will be referred to again when discussing kinship 
duties. 

On the other hand, while the ceremonies are in progress, the 
women of the various hordes and tribes are camped some distance 
away and are just women, kurt; it does not matter how many 
different tribal terms for the one relationship are used ; all that the 
men require to know is that on the occasions of ritual sexual inter- 


** The Pitjintara use mokudi for f.sr. saying it is a bit umari, implying that a 
mokuli is a possible w.mr., and is not own f.sr. 
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course they will not mate with own mother or sister, and then the 
more localized be the word or dialectical variant (jaku, jaguna, jago, 
gurndju, yundu, kangaru, kankoro, tuduna, tjuto, thurduna, djurdadju 
etc.) for that relation the better the safeguard. 

Such are some of the considerations to be borne in mind with 
regard to the distribution of kinship terms in this vast region ; the 
distribution is not haphazard ; if we knew the facts, we would see 
it explained by historical circumstances together with functional 
causes arising out of the social and ceremonial life. 


Marnage, Aluridja Kinship and the Section System. In the 
southern Aluridja system of western South Australia the type- 
marriage is with the daughter of mother’s male cross-cousin 
(KAMARU) or of father’s female cross-cousin (kundilt). Judging 
from statements of my informants, this was also the norm amongst 
the spinifex tribes of the Great Victoria Desert of Western Australia, 
in spite of their growing acquaintance with the section system. 
Ego’s mother is narumba, “ sister ’’ or cross-cousin to wife’s father, 
and likewise wife’s mother is narumba to Ego’s father. In other 
words, Ego marries the daughter of his mother’s male cross-cousin 
(KAMARU) or of his father’s female cross-cousin (Rkundili). In 
either case, my informants insisted that the cross-cousins referred 
to were distant and not ‘‘ own”’ or “close up”’ relations of Ego’s 
parents. 

It is interesting to notice that a similar marriage norm is implied 
in Dr. H. K. Fry’s statement regarding the Ngalia, Jumu and 
Pintubi tribes, that “‘ marriage with the daughter of a NGUNARI 
(W.F.) was a “ proper ” marriage, NGUNARI being the WAT JERA 
or cross-cousin of KAMERU.’’™ In other words, a man marries 
the daughter of his mother’s (or mother’s brother’s) male cross- 
cousin, that is his mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. But 
interesting as this is, it may not be correct, for Dr. Fry is referring 
mainly to the Jumu (Loritja) who have used the subsection system 
since before Pastor Strehlow observed them, and whose type marriage 


100“ Kinship in Western Central Australia,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 473. 
From our point of view, m.m.b. son is m.b.’s cross-cousin, irrespective of the terms 
used between them, but in Aboriginal practice in tribes with sections and moieties 
their relationship is of the brother-in-law type. 
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was with the daughter of mother’s female cross-cousin. The 
Pintubi, to whom Dr. Fry also refers, were accommodating their 
kinship and marriage to sections. Moreover, in the cases of regular 
marriages quoted (pp. 474-5), the normal relationship and marriage 
requirements of the section and subsection systems are fulfilled. 
In short, marriage is with the daughter of mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter, and the husband’s father and the wife’s father are 
WATJERA, cross-cousins. Thus, the cases given show that 
marriage is of the regular Aranda type and not of the southern 
Aluridja type. After writing this, I corresponded with Dr. Fry 
suggesting that there might be an error in the statement that 
NGUNARI, wife’s father, is cross-cousin of mother’s brother. 
He kindly replied confirming this deduction, and stating that 
NGUNARI is cross-cousin of Ego’s father, and not of his mother’s 
brother—an obvious lapse. He also stated that this is true of all 
the marriages of the NGUNARI type which he recorded. 

I have left my examination of Dr. Fry’s statement as I first 
wrote it, for it emphasizes by implication the high degree of integra- 
tion of the kinship system with the subsection (or section) system, 
which usually exists, and that, generally speaking, reported variations 
are either the result of irregular marriages or are errors in recording. 
Incidentally, for the tribes south-west of the Jumu and Pintubi, 
I only recorded yunari as a term applied to a woman, namely son’s 
wife—by her husband’s mother and father. 

To return to the spinifex tribes—and my informants definitely 
referred to the groups east of Laverton, whose social life was not yet 
ordered by the section system: mother and wife’s father can be 
narumba (or watjera), cross-cousins, in native thought and terminology 
even though in the Aranda and most Australian systems mother’s 
male cross-cousin is classified with her husband, Ego’s father, and 
therefore is not a possible wife’s father. But when the section 
system, with its system of marriage and descent, is adopted, the 
usual Aluridja classification of mother’s cross-cousins with mother 
and mother’s brother and the consequent marriage with her male 
cross-cousin’s daughter is altered. Thus, in the groups I studied at 
Mt. Margaret and Laverton, although an individual had “ brothers ”’ 
and “sisters” in both his own and his cross-cousins’ sections, a 
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grouping which arises from the classification of cross-cousins with 
brother and sister, the consequential classification and grouping of 
mother’s cross-cousins as mother’s brother and sister, that is as 
mother and mother’s brother, does not follow. Instead, I found 
that mother’s cross-cousins were classified with father and father’s 
sister, and the latter’s husband was KAMARU (“M.B.”). Like- 
wise, father’s cross-cousins were classified not as his brother and 
sister, but with mother and mother’s brother. Thus, although a 
person has brothers and sisters in the two sections of his own genera- 
tion “ line ’’ and sons and daughters (and their spouses) in the other 
two, as shown above (p. 300), his mothers and mother’s brothers 
are only found in one section and his fathers and father’s sisters in 
one. If, however, the Aluridja kinship classification had been 
retained, an individual would have mother’s brothers etc. in two 
sections, and therefore father’s-in-law in two sections. This would 
almost nullify the use of the section system in marriage except as a 
mechanism for guarding the exogamy of the generation lines. 


This will be made clearer by using section names. The system 
as functioning around Mt. Margaret and Linden is: 


Berne crag = BURUNGA 
TARARU = PANAKA ) 


If Ego be Karimara, he has KURDALI and kanguna (brothers, 
sisters and cross-cousins) in both that section and Burunga, and 
KADANA and yundalba (son and daughter, and sister’s children) 
in the other two. His own mother and mother’s brother are Tararu 
and his father and father’s sister are Panaka. If the southern 
Aluridja classification were not changed, mother’s cross-cousins who 
are Panaka would be mother and mother’s brother (yundju and 
KAMARU) and father’s cross-cousins who are Tararu would be 
father and father’s sister (MAMA and kundil). Thus KAMARU, 
mother’s brother and possible wife’s father, and also kundil, father’s 
sister and possible wife’s mother, would be found in both Tararu and 
Panaka, and therefore possible wives would belong to Ego’s own 
section (Karimara) as well as to Burunga. But as I have stated, 
the effect of the section system has been to prevent this, and so a 
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Karimara man finds mother’s brothers only in one section, Tararu, 
and father’s sisters in Panaka, and therefore wives in Burunga 
alone. If by chance he did marry a mother’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter, his wife would belong to his own section, and his 
children to Tararu if the father’s section affiliation were dropped, 
as is the widespread custom, or to Panaka, if the wife’s affiliation 
were ignored as Dr. Fry reports for the Ngalia and Pintubi. 


The interaction, therefore, of the section system with the 
Aluridja kinship system had by 1930 regularized, according to moiety 
and section standards, the classification of the cross-cousins of 
parents, in spite of the fact that cross-cousins were still classified 
with brothers and sisters. Such modification of the classification 
did not require the use of new terms but it served a practical purpose 
by distinguishing clearly by section grouping mother’s brothers 
from fathers, and mothers from father’s sisters. 


This classification, however, did not mean that own second 
cousin marriage was practised. As a matter of fact, the children 
_ of both mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter and son were classified 
with TAMALI and kalil (“ grandfathers ’’ and ‘‘ grandmothers ’’), 
a kind of brother and sister, and not with MARIT JI (W.B.) and 
madoyu (w.). The classification of mother’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s children with a member of the grandparent’s generation is 
common in tribes with kinship systems of the Aranda or Dieri type ; 
in the latter with father’s mother’s brother to whose matrilineal 
social clan the children belong, and in the former with mother’s 
mother’s brother to whose subsection (or division of the section) 
they belong. The Aluridja kinship terminology does not allow 
of such specific reference, not even in this third region, “‘ the far-west,” 
seeing that TAMALI and kabali merely denote sex in the generations 
of grandparents and grandchildren. But obviously the terms have 
a “‘brother”’ and “sister”’ significance, and when used for the 
children of mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter (kundili), as well 
as of mother’s mother’s brother’s son (MAMA), imply that own 


101 “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 450, and Vol. IX, 
No. I, pp. 54-5. 
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second cousin marriage, even of the cross-cousin variety, is not 
favoured. 


Finally, this classification of mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
children is probably an effect of the section system on the kinship, 
though its function may be primarily to express the new prohibition 
of marriage with mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, which 
itself is a consequence of the section grouping of kin. It is 
apparently not to be correlated with patrilineal local clans for they 
exist in western South Australia, where all second cousins of this 
type are classified with own brothers and sisters, if not with wife 
and wife’s brother. Incidentally, too, an effect of the section system 
is to repeat terms in alternate generations and not to confine a set 
of terms to one generation level only as is the tendency in the Aluridja 
systems of South Australia.1 


The following abstract from a genealogy is also illustrative of 
the effect of the section system on the Aluridja type of kinship. 
Norman’s sister’s son Teddy calls Norman’s mother’s brother, 
KURDA (eld. B.), a reflection of the fact that a man’s sister’s son 
and mother’s brother belong to the one section, and that Teddy and 
Norman’s mother’s brother belong to one “ country.” Following from 
this, Teddy calls Norman’s mother’s brother’s daughter, Lucy, jundalba 
(d.) and is called father by her. Her husband, Roger, is KAMARU 
to him, and her daughter (his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter) kabalt, whom he cannot marry, the term which is also 
applied to her by Norman’s mother’s brother, Teddy’s ““ KURDA.”’ 
Incidentally, Teddy, his father, and Norman’s mother’s brother and 
Lucy are from the one “ country,” and Lucy was married to a man 


102 Tn many tribes with the section system, son, when grown up, is called father, 
sister’s son is classified with mother’s brother, and sometimes daughter with father’s 
sister, in addition to the classification of mother’s mother’s brother with brother’s 
son’s son, and his wife with Ego’s cross-cousin. These customs are associated with 
the tendency to regard all members of a section as brothers and sisters—all relations, 
even though distinctions are made in each for certain social purposes. Sections and 
subsections are social groupings partaking somewhat of the nature of a clan, member- 
ship being determined by descent, though indirectly, and in some tribes, perhaps 
originally in many or all these groupings, are totemic. Vide A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Studies 
in Australian Totemism,”’ Oceania Monograph No. 2, pp. 112-7 (=Oceania, Vol. IV, 


No. I, pp. 74-9). 
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of another “‘ country.’’ The genealogy and kinship terms (applied 
by Teddy) are represented on the following table : 














| 
Norman’s m. Norman’s M.B. 
(KURDA) 
} | 
Norman’s sr. Norman Roger x Lucy 
(KAMARU) (KAMARU) | Norman’s m.b.d. 
(yundalha) 
TEDDY (EGO) Teddy’s m.m.b.d.d. (=b.d.d.) 
(Rabalt) 


The interesting points are that Teddy’s mother’s mother’s 
brother is not just TAMULI, a male of his grandparent’s generation, 
but for some reason is KURDA. This could be based on genealogical 
relationship or on membership of one country, but it is also possible 
that the section system called for some differentiation of this 
important relation from parent’s parents. Moreover, by calling 
him brother, marriage with his daughter’s daughter is ruled out, 
for she becomes kabali, in this case, daughter’s daughter. 

The influence of the section system is also seen in the application 
of the term for mother’s brother to the husband of mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter (Lucy), showing that though the term applied 
to the latter denotes either daughter or sister’s daughter, in this case 
it is daughter, which also follows as already stated, from the fact that 
her father is KURDA. Thus, mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter 


is not mother, yurndju, as in western South Australia, but belongs — 


to the same group as father’s sister and wife’s mother, and in this 
case is Classified with daughter. This is common in section systems. 
Her husband is Ego’s “ KAMARU,” suggesting marriage of the 
sister’s son’s daughter type. Marriage of daughter with Ego’s own 
mother’s brother is frequent in section system tribes, but was said 
not to occur within this area. Finally, since this particular mother’s 
brother is not called WABADJU, wife’s father, there is another 
sign that mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter is not 
eligible as a wife. 
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I was also informed that Norman called Lucy’s daughter (his 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter) jundalba, daughter, being 
her MAMA, father. This is correct according to the section system. 
Had this not been operating, Norman’s mother’s brother’s daughter 
would be his sister (malan) and her daughter would be his sister’s 
daughter, who would call him KAMARU, mother’s brother, not 
father, even though through paucity of terms she would still be his 
jundalba. The application of the terminology, therefore, has been 
regularized in this particular according to section grouping. 


The example as a whole indicates (a) the accommodation of the 
significant kinship terms (KAMARU and MAMA in particular) 
to a section system, (b) the use of others, KURDA for mother’s 
mother’s brother, jundalba for mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter 
and mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, kabali for mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, in a manner consonant with 
and frequent in such a system, and (c) the prohibition, or at least, 
disapproval, of marriage with own mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter. 


In arranging marriage, two important considerations are that 
the spouse should be a daughter of a KAMARU, but the latter 
must be an “ outside ”’ or distant mother’s brother ; he can then be 
WOBADJU. In spite of this, there is evidence for occasional 
cross-cousin marriage. The rule as given me for the Mandjindja 
is that a man’s children and his wife’s brother’s children may marry 
provided that Ego’s wife’s brother’s wife is mot Ego’s own sister. 
An examination of the following table will show that this implies 
marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter but not with father’s 
sister’s daughter. 





WABADJU x jumari MAMA x jundalba 
YUMAR!I | (could SS Ego’s 
sr.’s d. 

















buduna BEE 2 fae tuduna”’ = is, Sa 7 
| | (tribal) * 
Bie: tos ket eee, Letts 
sales eles fit Ue ai Y U x“ jundalba” 
d, Son (Ego’s w.b.d. J (tribal d.) 


KADA's m.b.d.) 
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KADA (Ego’s son) marries the daughter of his mother’s brother 
(Ego’s MARIT JI), but his wife’s brother (Ego’s WABADJU) 
cannot marry Ego’s daughter (his father’s sister’s daughter) ; he 
may marry his own mother’s brother’s daughter (the daughter of 
Ego’s tribal brother, ““KURDALI’”’). By implication Ego’s owr 
wife’s father, WA BADU, could be his mother’s brother, KAMARU, 
but it is doubtful whether the marriage with mother’s brother’s 
daughter was more than exceptional. As Dr. H. K. Fry found for 
the Ngalia, Jumu and Pintubi, the KAMARU marriage was rare ; 
there were only two of this type out of forty-eight marriages 
recorded.1% 

The interesting point is not merely the occasional occurrence 
of mother’s brother’s daughter marriage, but the apparent firm 
prohibition of father’s sister’s daughter marriage. Though on rare 
occasions own mother’s brother could become wife’s father, own 
father’s sister could not become wife’s mother with the severe 
avoidance taboo that this would entail. We may compare the 
Karadjeri tribe in north-west Australia and the north-east Arnhem 
Land groups in which marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter is 
allowed, and indeed is or was the norm, while marriage with father’s 
sister’s daughter is prohibited. In the former at least, the motive 
for prohibiting patrilateral cross-cousin marriage was closely 
associated with the dislike of making own father’s sister the subject 
of the mother-in-law avoidance, for she is really a female father ; 
this latter idea is also found in north-east Arnhem Land. Apparently 
Aboriginal thought in the sphere of Aboriginal kinship with its 
various avoidances and duties, works along similar lines in regions 
far apart. In the Kimberleys the first type of cross-cousin marriage 
to be forbidden is with father’s sister’s daughter, while in the west- 
central deserts this is the type which is apparently prohibited, 
when matrilateral cross-cousin marriage is allowed as an alternative, 
though rare, form. In both regions the prohibition arises from the 
mother-in-law taboo.!4 


18 Op. cit., Pp. 473. 
104A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceansa, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 299, 302-3. 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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We cannot yet generalize on this matter ; there is an apparent 
exception in the southern Aluridja area, where, as we have seen, 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter is allowed, so as to prevent 
a member of a local group from emigrating. This, however, may be 
the result either of white contact and depopulation, as I have argued 
above, or else of the scattered and migratory condition of life in the 
south-western desert of South Australia; either condition makes it 
difficult to adhere rigidly to marriage rules, or else provides an urge 
to break such rules, as a last resort. The interesting question is 
raised : why should these natives suggest patrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage rather than the matrilateral form? They are willing to 
make own father’s sister mother-in-law, but not own mother’s 
brother, father-in-law, which is contrary to the tendency noted in 
the far western area of the region, and to the strong dislike of 
regarding father’s sister as wife’s mother which caused an alteration 
in the marriage rules in the Karadjeri tribe. An intensive study 
of the kinship duties and avoidances in the area would possibly show 
whether any general principle is implicated. 


Marriage and the Adjustment of Sections between Tribes. When 
I first began inquiries amongst the Aborigines gathered at Mt. 
Margaret Mission, I seemed to be confronted with a six-section 
arrangement, such as A. B. Deacon reported from Ambrym, but 
which is unknown in Australia. The impression was given by some 
informants who on being asked into which section a Milanga man 
married (Milanga being one of the first section names I heard) told 
me Burunga ; a similar question for the latter brought the answer 
Karimara ; likewise Karimara intermarries with Ibarga and the 
latter with Tararu ; Tararu with Panaka and Panaka with the first 





[Continuation of footnote 104.] 


The short table showing marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter in the 
far western Aluridja, resembles the Karadjeri table (A. P. Elkin, The Australian 
Aborigines, How to Understand Them, p. 58), but it only stands for an occasionall 
allowed marriage, and not for the system as a whole, which is based on marriage wi 
—" cousins of a cross-cousin variety and the reckoning of descent through four 
ines. 
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one again, Milanga. It almost looked like a cycle which could be 
arranged as follows : 


Tararu = Panaka 
Ibarga Milanga 
Karimara = ae 


For purposes of arranging marriages, the cycle may be read 
either way; e.g. a Milanga man marries a Burunga woman and 
a Burunga man marries a Milanga woman. 


Later investigation showed that the twelve marriages and the 
six intermarrying pairs of “sections’’ represented by this cycle 
were correct. Incidentally, each “section ’’ intermarries with two 
others, one on either side of it. But the table and the social facts 
become more interesting when we take account of descent as well as 
marriage. Thus Milanga man marries Burunga woman and the 
children are Ibarga ; that is the children go into a group two away 
from that of the mother, and this works out as a general principle. 
Thus, Burong man marries Karimara woman and the children are 
Tararu, two away from Karimara. Incidentally, in both these, 
and as I could show in six of the other marriages, the children’s 
“ section ’’ is three away from the father’s. But this does not hold 
for the remaining four of the total twelve marriages. Thus, a Kari- 
mara man marries an Ibarga woman, and the children are Burunga, 
still two away from their mother, but only one from their father. 
Moreover, the distance from the mother is now in the reverse direction, 
back past the father’s section and not forwards as in the preceding 
cases. So, too, Ibarga man marries Karimara woman with children 
Tararu ; Panaka man, wife Milanga, children Tararu ; and Milanga 
man, Panaka wife, children Burunga. The table of marriage and 
descent of the sections is as follows : 

Column 3 gives in each line the “ section ” of the children of the 
marriage of a man of column 1 with a woman of column 2, and 
column 4 gives the section of the children of a man of column 2, 
whose wife belongs to column I. 
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I 2 3 4 
Milanga Burunga Ibarga Tararu 
Burunga Karimara , Jararu Panaka 
Karimara Ibarga Burunga Tararu 
Ibarga Tararu Milanga Burunga 
Tararu Panaka Burunga Karimara 
Panaka Milanga Tararu Burunga 


Those who take a delight or find help in geometrical designs 
might be interested in the diagram of marriage and descent on 
page 321. 

Now, although the preceding table and the diagram just 
mentioned do show actual social facts of marriage and descent, I 
did not work them out in the field, nor indeed give them one thought 
until writing this article. As soon as I was given the first series of 
six intermarrying groups with section names and attempted (with 
confusing results) to ascertain from an informant the kinship terms 
of his relations in each of the six “sections,” I sensed that the key to 
the situation was missing. In the course of a day or so this was 
found. The six section names referred to the normal four sections 
of two tribes (or areas) which had two section names in common, 
namely Burunga and Tararu, so that, considered separately, there 
were really eight section names, as follows: 

In the Laverton-Mt. Margaret-Kalgoorlie district the sections 
are : 


( Tararu = Panaka ) 
Karimara = Burunga 
In the Mandjindja on the north-east, they are : 
( Tararu = Ibarga ) 
Milanga = Burunga 


As a result of contact and intermarriage in the north-east, and 
more especially since meeting and living together around Laverton 
and Mt. Margaret Mission, the two lots of tribes had worked out a 
scheme of equating their section-groupings, which for practical 
purposes of marriage and descent amounts to the six-section arrange- 
ment already described. Moreover, the natives do think along those 
lines ; a man may now marry into one of two sections, in either 
tribal group; as one informant stated, if a Pamaka man of the 
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Laverton area cannot find a Tararu woman of either his own or the 
. Mandjindja tribe, he may marry a Milanga woman, that is, a woman 
of the other section of the Tararu mother-child cycle in the Mand- 
jindja tribe. This ensures that she shall be from “ long-way ’’— 
an important consideration, seeing that the man is marrying a 
“mother ’”’ of a woman whom he should, strictly speaking, marry. 
In other words, he is marrying out of his generation “ level.” 


This reveals the principle adopted in adjusting the two systems, 


namely that the mother-child cycle of two sections is, whenever 
necessary, reckoned as one section, and the mother-child cycles in 
each area, with the section in common, are reckoned as equivalent. 
Thus, Panaka-Burunga of the local Laverton-Mt. Margaret-Linden 
groups is equivalent to the Ibarga-Burunga of the Mandjindja, and 
so too with the other cycles. This, however, does not mean that 
Panaka is regarded as corresponding to Ibarga nor Karimara to 
Milanga but that the Burunga of Mt. Margaret is the equivalent to 
the Burunga and Ibarga of the Mandjindja and the Burunga of the 
latter to the Burunga and Panaka of the former, and so with the 
Tararu section and its equivalents. Each case is decided on the 
needs and situation of the particular person concerned, and on the 
basis of regarding a member of a section not represented in a tribe. 

If a Laverton man of the Burunga or Tararu section goes to 
Mandjindja country, or desires to marry into one of the Mandjindja 
groups which have migrated to Laverton and Mt. Margaret, no 
equating is necessary ; he is simply regarded as a Burunga or Tararu 
of the Mandjindja and marries respectively a Milanga or Ibarga 
woman. But if the Laverton man be of the Panaka or Karimara 
section, the matter is different. In the former case he becomes or 
rather is reckoned first as a Burunga, his mother’s section, and then 
as a member of the Burunga of the Mandjindja with the result that 
he may marry a Milanga woman. Likewise the Karimara man is 
reckoned a Tararu (his mother’s section in the Laverton tribe) 
and so may marry an Ibarga woman of the Mandjindja tribe. The 


105 Tn this discussion I am using the township name of Laverton to designate the 
local groups or tribes in the Laverton-Mt. Margaret-Linden-Kalgoorlie districts as 
distinct from the Mandjindja who, or some of whom, have settled near Laverton and 
Mt. Margaret as explained above (p. 297). 
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procedure is similar in the case of a Mandjindja man settling among 
or marrying into the Laverton tribes. If he be Milanga, he is 
reckoned as Tararu (his mother’s section in his own country) and 
marries a Panaka woman of Laverton, or if he be Ibarga, he becomes 
Burunga and marries Karimara. In every case the children belong 
to the section which is related to the wife’s section as child to mother ; 
in other words, the descent is indirect matrilineal. In the Laverton 
tribes Burunga mother, Panaka children and vice versa, and in the 
Mandjindja Burunga mother, Ibarga children and vice versa, and so 
too, with the other cycle in each tribe. Whether a Burunga woman 
has Panaka or Ibarga children depends on their tribal membership, 
and this usually depends on the father, for marriage is normally 
patrilocal. If a Burunga woman belongs to, or comes to live with, 
or to be reckoned at Mt. Margaret Mission as a member of the 
Laverton tribe, her children will be Panaka, but if of the Mandjindja, 
her children will be Ibarga. Likewise a Tararu woman has Karimara 
or Milanga children according to their tribal affiliation, which is 
usually determined by the father. 

Another way of putting this is that whether a Karimara man of 
Mt. Margaret or a Tararu of Mandjindja marries an [barga woman, 
the children are Mandjindja Burunga, because the Karimara is 
reckoned as Tararu. The same applies to the children of a Milanga 
woman; they are Tararu even though her husband be a Panaka 
man of Laverton, for once he has been received into the Mandjindja 
tribe he is reckoned as a Burunga. 

There is, however, a difference of treatment as regards tribal 
“adoption ”’ or “ nationalization’ of men and women. Although a 
man of one tribe sojourning or settling with another may be reckoned 
as belonging to a section different from his section in his own tribe 
(e.g. Burunga instead of Panaka), he really belongs to the two 
sections, and may have children of two sections: thus, Panaka may 
have Karimara children by his Laverton wife and Tararu children 
by his Mandjindja Milanga section wife, and so with a man of any 
section in either area. But it is only the Burunga and Tararu 
women who may have children of two sections, as already explained, 
and this depends on the children and therefore the father’s tribal 
affiliation. On the other hand, Ibarga and Panaka women can only 
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have Burunga children, and Milanga and Karimara only Tararu 
children. Ifa Panaka woman be married into the Mandjindja tribe, 
she becomes Burunga, the wife of Milanga, and has Ibarga children ; 
her previous section affiliation is lost. She does not have Ibarga 
children as a Panaka woman, but as a Burunga. Had she been kept 
in her own tribe and married a Tararu husband, she would have had 
Burunga children. The same principle applies to Ibarga, Milanga 
and Karimara women ; it only seems not to apply to Burunga and 
Tararu women because the same name sections are found in both 
areas. The Burunga woman of Laverton becomes Burunga of 
Mandjindja on marrying a Milanga man. 

This difference between the status of men and women in the 
descent of sections in intertribal marriage may be correlated 
respectively with the practice of polygyny and the absence of 
polyandry. A man of one section may have at the one time wives 
of two different sections—from two tribes with different section 
systems—and therefore children of two sections, whereas a woman 
can only have one husband at one time. If she passes to another 
husband of a different section in another tribe, she herself loses her 
former section affiliation and normally leaves her children, if any, 
by the former husband with him or “his brother”’ in his tribe. 
She becomes, as it were, another woman, an integral part of another 
section organization. For example, a Karimara woman cannot be 
the wife of a Burunga man and have Tararu children at the same 
time as she is made a Tararu of the Mandjindja tribe with an Ibarga 
husband and Milanga children. A Karimara section man of Laverton 
however, could have a Burunga wife of the Laverton tribe and Panaka 
children and at the same time an Ibarga wife of the Mandjindja 
tribe and Burunga children. If he went to live in the territory of 
the latter tribe, his Panaka children would, of course, be reckoned 
as Burunga, the same section as their Laverton mother, for she would 
remain Burunga. But in the new conditions of mixed tribes around 
Laverton and Mt. Margaret, such an adjustment of the children’s 
sections need not take place until betrothal and marriage are 
considered, and even then this may be avoided by the adoption of the 
six-section scheme mentioned at the beginning of this discussion, for 
it summarizes and expresses all the principles which operate. 
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The following diagram illustrates in the first place the marriage 
and descent of three sets of section groupings. 


TARARU PANAKA 
TARARU 





IBARGA 


MILANGA 


\ 








BURUNGA 
KARIWMARA BURUNGA 


The three sets are : (1) the normal grouping of sections according 
to marriage and descent in the Laverton district, represented by the 
horizontal and vertical broken lines. 


( Tararu = Panaka ) 
Karimara = Burunga 


(2) the normal arrangement of sections in the Mandjindja tribe as 
shown in the oblique continuous lines forming a rectangle 


( Ibarga = Tararu ) 
Burunga = Milanga 


and (3), four pairs of lines at acute angles showing marriages between 
members of the two tribes in the four cases in which the men’s 
sections have to be adjusted or regarded in each instance as the 
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equivalent of a different section in the other tribe. The four couples 
and the children in each case are: 


(a) Laverton men Mandjindja wives Children 
Panaka Milanga Tararu 
Karimara Ibarga Burunga 

(0) Mandjindja men Laverton wives Children 
Milanga Panaka Burunga 
Ibarga Karimara Tararu 


In the second place, the diagram taken as a whole gives the two 
possible regular section marriages of a man of any section, one 
marriage being with a woman in his own tribe and the other with a 
woman in the other tribe. If we considered one man in each section 
in each tribe, there would be sixteen such marriages ; the diagram 
may seem only to show twelve, but that is because there are Burunga 
and Tararu sections in both tribes, and in each case may intermarry 
with the same two sections (Karimara and Milanga for both Burunga, 
and Panaka and Ibarga for both Tararu). The lines leading from 
them in the two rectangles can be doubled. I have indicated this 
by repeating Tararu and Burunga on the diagram. 


In other words, men of two Burunga sections (one in either 
tribe) may marry either Karimara or Milanga women and men of 
two Tararu sections may marry either Panaka or Ibarga women. 
Likewise a woman of the Burunga section of either tribe may be 
married to either a Karimara or Milanga man, though not simul- 
taneously, and so too in the case of Tararu women. 


A careful examination of the diagram also shows that the 
duplication of Burunga and Tararu in each tribe really adds four 


possible marriages to the normal sixteen just mentioned, because . 


members of the other two sections in each tribe have three possibilities 
of marriage, and not only two. Thus, Karimara may marry Burunga 
of Laverton and also a Mandjindja Burunga woman if she came to 
Laverton ; and of course, if he goes to the Mandjindja, he is reckoned 
as Tararu and may marry Ibarga ; and so with Panaka, Milanga and 
Ibarga men and women. The diagram shows for example that a 
Karimara man may marry into the two Burunga sections and also 
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into Ibarga, while a Karimara woman may be married to a man of 
either Burunga section or to an Ibarga man. 


In reading the diagram we should remember that while a man of 
each of the eight sections (counting two Burunga and two Tararu, 
one in each tribe) may marry into two sections and even into three 
(in the case of Karimara, Panaka, Milanga and Ibarga men) simul- 
taneously, a woman can only marry into more than one section in 
successive marriages. As suggested above, this may be correlated 
with the practice of polygyny and the absence of polyandry. 

Adjustment of Kinship Terms in the “‘ Six Section System.” 
A remarkable feature of the adjustment of sections between these 
tribes is the ignoring and disturbance of the generation “lines ” 
which is involved. Elsewhere in the Aluridja region the use of 
special reciprocal terms ensures the observance of these lines in the 
arrangement of marriage, and, as already stated, the section system 
by its very nature does the same. But when a person is reckoned 
as belonging to his (or her) mother’s section and then marries into 
the latter’s intermarrying section, it is obvious that he (or she) is 
marrying into the generation level one above, or it may be into the 
level one below seeing that children and sister’s children (brother’s 
children in the case of a woman) are grouped in the parent’s sections. 
This means that a man, being put into his mother’s section, marries 
into his father’s (or children’s) section and a woman into her father’s 
(or brother’s children’s) section, and this remains true even though 
the marriage is between members of different tribes. Likewise, 
even apart from marriage, an individual who shifts his residence and 
tribal affiliation from the Laverton to the Mandjindja tribe and 
belongs neither to the Burunga or Tararu section, finds his 
genealogical position altered, at least as far as kinship address and 
behaviour are concerned. Of course, if he has left his own tribal 


106 This explains an earlier statement (pp. 317-8) that if a Panaka man cannot find 
a Tararu woman of either tribe, he may marry a Milanga. As already stated, the 
children’s section will be determined by their tribal affiliation which, with patrilocal 
marriage, usually depends on the tribal territory in which the father settles, his own, 
or that of his wife. The latter was rare formerly, but is more frequent in these days 
of culture contact and migration. In Laverton a Karimara woman has Tararu 
— but in Mandjindja she becomes a Tararu woman herself and has Milanga 
children. 
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country and settled in the other, no complications arise ; he enters 
into his new section and kinship position and does not occupy two 
positions. Thus, Dingy, a Tararu man of the Mandjindja tribe, 
called Peter of the Panaka section (Laverton) KATA, son, because 
the latter was reckoned by the Mandjindja as being Burunga (the 
section of Peter’s mother). In his own tribe Peter would be called 
cross-cousin (i.e. ‘‘ brother’ or brother-in-law) by Tararu persons, 
Thus, Peter was “‘ brother ”’ to Tararu in one tribe, but son to Tararu 
men in the other tribe. 

When discussing the apparent six-section system, I mentioned 
that in the attempt to ascertain the kinship terms which an individual 
would apply to the members of the six sections, I obtained confused 
results—that is results which were then confusing to me. The 
confusion arises from the ignoring of generation lines in the adjust- 
ment of the two section systems, when groups from the two areas are 
living in the one neighbourhood. Needless to say the confusion 
is not fundamental, because whenever necessary the natives bear in 
mind in each case the actual relationship, whether this be “ own,” 
distant or one established by discussion. Here is an example of 
the “confusion ’’’ which went into my note-book during my first 
day at Mt. Margaret. A Panaka man (local tribal districts) was 
MARIT JI (W.B.) to Tararu and also Milanga, and yet these two 
sections are related as mother and child, or mother’s brother and 
sister’s children. Thus, Panaka was wife’s brother to a man and 
also to the latter’s ‘nephew’”’ or “ uncle.”” The explanation is 
that Panaka is wife’s brother to Tararu men of Laverton, but is 
reckoned as Burunga by the Mandjindja and therefore, father to the 
Mandjindja Tararu and wife’s brother to their Milanga section. 
Likewise, this Panaka man called Burunga KAMARU (M.B.) 
and yet some Burunga (Mandjindja) were his brothers and sisters, 
and Ibarga men (Mandjindja) were his mother’s brothers. Tararu 
were his wife’s brothers (Laverton) and also his YUMARI, wife's 
mother’s brothers (Mandjindja). The latter relationship follows 
from the fact that with the Mandjindja he was reckoned as Burunga, 
and could marry Milanga, the sister’s daughter of a man of the 
Mandjindja Tararu section. Ibarga was ‘“‘ mother’s brother” and 
wife’s father and Karimara was son and father. 
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To take another case: R— was Ibarga and P— was Panaka. 
Obviously their section affiliations related them respectively to the 
Mandjindja and Mt. Margaret tribes, with the result that if they 
were both domiciled in one tribe their kinship would be, theoretically, 
mother’s brother-sister’s children, because in passing into the tribal 
organization of the other, either one would be reckoned as belonging 
to his own mother’s (and mother’s brother’s) section, namely 
Burunga, and the latter is mother’s brother to Panaka in one area 
and to Ibarga in the other. But in fact they are brothers (or as we 
should say, half-brothers). The mother was a Burunga woman of 
the Mandjindja tribe who was married to a Milanga man of her own 
tribe and had a son, R—, who belonged therefore to the Ibarga 
section. Later on, after separation from her husband, she came into 
the Mt. Margaret district, and still being a Burunga, she was married 
to a Karimara husband, and had a son, P—, who was Panaka. 
Thus, Ibarga of the Mandjindja tribe is brother of Panaka of the 
Mt. Margaret tribe, as the diagram shows (both being the children 
of a Burunga mother), and not mother’s brother-sister’s children. 
Thus, the apparent misunderstandings and confusion are a correct 
statement of the social facts arising out of the contact of the two 
section systems. These facts are represented on the “ six-section ”’ 
diagram. 

One significant point emerges from this application of terms of 
succeeding generation levels to members of one section—although 
father’s and children’s sections are in opposite mother-child cycles, 
a father’s and his daughter’s sections never become an intermarrying 
pair. For example, the diagram shows that Panaka is either son or 
father of Karimara. It is true that a Panaka man is reckoned for 
marriage purposes amongst the Mandjindja as Burunga, and that 
Burunga does marry a Karimara, but this latter marriage is only 
between sections of the one group of tribes (Laverton-Kalgoorlie 
districts). In other words, as already stated, the Panaka man does 
not become Burunga, but is only reckoned as such for Mandjindja 
marriage and behaviour, in which case he regards Milanga as his wife 
section. Moreover, while it is theoretically correct for a Panaka 
man to call a Mandjindja Tararu man father, my Panaka informants 
thought of such a person as wife’s mother’s brother. 
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Needless to say, a person’s mother’s section never becomes a 
wife’s or husband’s section, for it is in the one matrilineal moiety 
of sections which are normally exogamous. To take Panaka as an 
example, a man of that section either calls Burunga mother or, if 
he be reckoned as a Mandjindja man, sister, and the men of that 
section mother’s brother or brother respectively. In the Mandjindja 
reckoning, Panaka’s own “‘ mother” section would be Ibarga if he 
became a Burunga of that tribe, but as he does not lose his own tribal 
Burunga position, Ibarga is not mother’s brother and mother, but 
wife’s father and wife’s father’s sister, standing in the latter relations 
to Milanga, the section of Panaka’s Mandjindja wife. The diagram 
also shows this fact ; Panaka’s mother is a Burunga only.’ 


In other words, the apparent six section system is clearly a 
practical working out of the problems arising from the contact of 
two section systems. It does not confuse the Aborigines concerned, 
in spite of the ignoring of generation lines, because they have the 
background of social fact—of kinship relationship, of contiguity 
and of tribal affiliation. 


Sections and Mythology. Significant social organization always 
possesses mythological sanctions. This is true of the section system 
of this region ; but the striking fact is that three father-child couples 
of sections only are mentioned in the myths. The Burunga-Tararu 
rule was made by Nyrona, Karimara-Panaka by Kalaia, and the 
Milanga-Ibarga by Malu. This suggests that there were only six 
sections arranged into three father-child couples, each with its own 
hero or totem. The explanation is that the Burunga-Tararu couple 
is common to the two areas (Mt. Margaret and Mandjindja). It is 
true that a Panaka man may have a Tararu child but only because 
he becomes for the time being part of the Mandjindja tribe and is 
reckoned a Burunga man, and likewise, for similar reasons, [barga 
might have a Tararu child and Milanga a Burunga child. But these 


107 It is true that if a Mandjindja Ibarga woman married into the Laverton 
tribes, she would have Panaka children, but as pointed out above (p. 320), her 
previous section personality is lost—she becomes a Burunga. I did not record any 
reference by a Panaka to Ibarga as mother. A strong male emphasis is shown in the 
adjustment of section affiliation, probably associated with the patrilocal nature of 
marriage. 
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facts do not disturb the fundamental patrilineal groupings of pairs 
of sections in each tribe. Such grouping is causally related to the 
patrilocal and patrilineal nature of the local groups or hordes. The 
two sections of father and child, son’s son, his children and so on are 
inevitably bound together and are, moreover, members of the 
same totemic cult group. 

The rule governing marriages between the sections is often 
referred to as Kidili law, because it is sanctioned by the Kidili myth. 
Kidili the moon chased and annoyed Wonatara (Mingari), the 
Pleiades, who belonged to the Tararu and Ibarga sections. The two 
great culture heroes of the area, the Wadi Kudjara (Wati Kutjara), 
who were also two different kinds of iguana, rescued the women. 
They cut off Kidili’s penis and told him not to chase women in that 
way, that is promiscuously, but to marry “ proper one,” according 
tolaw. The penis was turned to stone and the site is now cared for 
by Burunga and Tararu men of that locality. 

In another myth, the Wadi Kudjara who were of the Tararu and 
Ibarga intermarrying pair of sections, rescued these Wonatara from 
two mythical serpents, Wonambi, and told them to go up to the sky 
and wait there until they, the Wadi Kudjara, should come up to 
marry them. 

Adjustment of Sections in other Regions. The “six section ”’ 
method of dealing with a practical problem arising out of intertribal 
contact is a tribute to the Aborigines’ ability not only to deal satis- 
factorily with a particular problem but also to do so on the basis of 
a general principle, in this case the transfer of affiliation from one’s 
own to one’s mother’s sections, when the person’s section is not 
represented in the other tribe. It is interesting to notice the 
similarity and difference in the principle adopted in the adjustment 
of sections between tribes in the Broome-La Grange district and 
south to the Kariera tribe on the one hand and part of the De Grey 
district (Nyamal, Indjibandi and other tribes) on the other. The 
section names, allowing for phonetic variants, are the same, but are 
arranged differently. Thus: 

Broome Tribes. Nyamal and others. 
Karimba = Paldjeri Karimera = Banaka 
Panaka = Burong Padjeri = Burong 
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A Karimba man of Broome or La Grange who goes to work or 
lives amongst Nyamal natives is not reckoned as a Karimera by the 
latter. Nor is he regarded as a member of his mother’s section as 
happens at Laverton, but his mother’s section is taken into considera- 
tion. In his own tribe he is the child of a Panaka woman, and he is 
still regarded as the child of a Panaka woman, but now of the Nyamal 
tribe ; this makes him a Burong person, and so he remains while 
associated with the Nyamal. In other words, he passes into what in 
his own tribe would be his son’s (or father’s) section, but the principle 
on which the change is made is not connected with this effect, but 
with the fundamental relationship of mother and child; in most 
tribes when there is any irregularity in marriage, or any adjustment 
to be made in descent, the father is “‘ thrown away,” or ignored, and 
only the relationship with the mother is borne in mind. This method 
of adjustment has in this case a very important consequence ; in 
either district, a Karimba (Karimera) man marries a Paldjeri 
(Padjeri) woman ; when going south the Broome man “ becomes ”’ 
Burong and so marries Padjeri, and when going north the Burong 
man, being a child of Banaka woman, “ becomes ’”’ Karimba and 
marries Paldjeri just as he would if he remained in his own tribe. 
If, however, they took with them their wives from their own tribes 
these would not change their section affiliation. The adjustment 
of the feur sections is similar to that described for the Karimba 
section. 

In this method we see again, as at Laverton, the importance of 
the mother-child relationship, the apparent alteration of generation 
“line ’”’ and the avoidance of marriage into a section which bears the 
name of one’s own children’s section. Karimba cannot marry 
Burong, for he is reckoned as belonging to the latter section. He is 
merely reckoned as a member of the other section of his own patri- 
lineal moiety of sections, and marries into the other moiety, in 
particular, into the section which bears the name of his wife-section 
in his own tribe. 

According to Professor Radcliffe-Brown, a slightly different 
method is adopted in adjusting section affiliations between the 
Kariera who have the same arrangement of sections as the Broome 
tribes, and the Nyamal. In two cases, Karimera and Burong, no 
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change is made, whereas in the other two adjustment is made, 
probably on the same principle as in the previous case, Paldjeri 
being the child of a Burong woman in one, becomes Banaka in the 
other and vice versa. There does not seem to Me any apparent 
reason why Karimera and Burong should be the fixed sections, unless 
it be that on their north the Nangamada (neighbours of the Karadjeri 
of La Grange) used Milanga instead of Paldjeri, and thus the latter 
with its father-son section, Banaka, would not be so useful as the 
fixed pair for making adjustments. The method in practice means 
that a man of the Banaka or Paldjeri section passing from one tribe 
to the other changes to his son’s section, and a woman to her brother’s 
daughter’s section. Incidentally, this means that men and women 
are treated the same. A Burong man or woman remains Burong 
whereas a Banaka man or woman becomes Paldjeri. A practical 
result is that if a Karimba (Karimera) man of the Kariera takes his 
Paldjeri wife to Nyamal country, she becomes Banaka, and if a 
Kariera Paldjeri man takes his Karimera wife to Nyamal country, 
she remains Karimera, but he becomes Banaka. Thus in this 
method, for two sections in each tribe, no change is made, but for 
the other two in each case the individual passes into the section of 
his or her son or daughter (that is, the father’s section). In its first 
feature this method is the same as the Laverton method, where no 
change is made in the case of Burunga and Tararu persons, the 
two sections common to the tribes concerned. But it differs in its 
second feature in that the equation is to one’s father’s section and 
not as in the Laverton-Mandjindja scheme to one’s mother’s section. 
In all three methods, however, there is a cutting across of the 
generation lines—a fact, however, which does not cause the confusion 
which we might expect. 

The variety of methods, moreover, shows that the Aborigines 
are not bound by any innate or widely spread principle to solve such a 
practical problem in only one way. There is probably something 
fortuitous in the matter which may be connected with the degree of 
intertribal contact in each case. Certainly, the working out of what 
amounts to a six-section system at Mt. Margaret is connected with 
the constant association of the tribes there in recent years, whereas 
the association of Broome-La Grange natives with the Nyamal and 
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other De Grey tribes was only infrequent, apart from the occasional 
migration south of Broome men to do pearling or stock work.1% 


The Aborigines, however, are not only capable of adjusting the 
section systems of different tribes, but also of adjusting the section 
system of one tribe to the subsection or moieties of another tribe. 
We have already noticed that the Southern Aranda equate each of 
their sections to a particular pair of the subsections of the other 
Aranda groups ; and Spencer and Gillen pointed out long ago how 
these same Southern Aranda fitted their sections into the matrilineal 
moieties of the Arabana, and vice versa. This seemed to them to be 
especially interesting because they regarded the sections in the 
Aranda as being divided into two patrilineal moieties, even though 
there were no names for the latter. These, however, did function on 
ceremonial occasions. But, as is now well recognized, sections 
imply both patrilineal and matrilineal descent moieties, although the 
latter are usually fundamental. The Southern Aranda sections are: 


Kamara = Pultara 
Pananga = Purula 


arranged primarily in matrilineal descent cycles which in this case 
are moieties. The patrilineal moieties consist of the two diagonal 
pairs, Kamara-Purula and Pananga-Pultara. For adjustment with 
the Arabana matrilineal moieties the first arrangement into mother- 
child cycles is the one considered ; the moiety Kirarawa is equated 
to Kamara-Pananga and the moiety Matturi (Matari) to Pultara- 
Purula. The adjustment was not so complicated as Spencer and 
Gillen seemed to suggest. The Aranda say Kamara man marries 
Pultara woman, and have children Purula, or more frequently, out 
of Pultara women Purula child, thus giving expression to the female 
descent moiety. In the same way an Arabana person says “ from 
Matturi woman, Matturi child.” 

There does not seem to be any particular reason why each 
Arabana moiety was equated to a particular mother-child cycle ; 
there was probably something fortuitous about the adjustment in the 


6 A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceama, 
Vol. II, No. 3, p. 326. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “‘ Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes,”” Oceania Monograph, No. 1, p. 36. 
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first instance ; the section or moiety of the member of one of the 
tribes, who came to live with or marry into a local horde of the other, 
was possibly regarded as the equivalent of the moiety or section 
respectively of the latter group, or else to its intermarrying moiety 
or section. Age, distance of the newcomer’s horde-country and his 
relationship to any mutual relation would also be considered, 
especially in establishing his particular kinship and, if he were an 
Arabana sojourning with the Aranda, his section affiliation.’® 
Pintubi Sections. In the north-western corner of the region 
or on its border is the Pintubi tribe, some of whose kinship terms 
are the same as those of the Aluridja tribes. According to Dr. H. K. 
Fry they use five section names, and correlate these sections to the 
neighbouring western Loritja subsections in the following way : 


Pintubr. Loritja (Jumu). 
Tararo Tapananga and Tjungarai 
Purunga Tapangarti and Tapaltjari 
Purukula Takamara and Tambitjinba 
Iparka Tangala and (occasionally) Taparula 
Panaka Taparula (only).4° 


This correlation is interesting and suggests an opportunity for 
further field research. The use of five section names indicates a 
mixing of members of tribes with some variation in their section 
systems. The correlation provided by Dr. Fry enables us to arrange 
the Pintubi sections in a table of marriage and descent, as follows : 


Tararu = rier ng 
( Iparka ) 
Purukula = Purunga 


This seems to mean that the Pintubi and a neighbouring section 
tribe regard Iparka as the equivalent of Panaka. According to 


109 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 68-9; The 
Arunta, Vol. I, p. 43. 

10H. K. Fry, op. cit., p. 473. Dr. Fry notices that the Pintubi terms are similar 
to those recorded by me for the Madutara and Mandjindja. The reference to the 
former is based on a misunderstanding. The Madutara, which is the tribe usually 
known as the Kokata or Kukata has no sections. The first set of terms is for the 
tribes near Laverton and Mt. Margaret etc., whose kinship terminology is almost 
the same as that of the Madutara. ‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian 
Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 67-8. 
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Mrs. Bates, in the Bardu and Ditu spinifex tribes east of Laverton, 
Ibarrga is the substitute for the Banaka of the tribes on their north- 
west. Moreover, with the substitution of Purukula for Karimara, 
the Pintubi system is similar to that of the tribes around Mt. 
Margaret: Tararu-Panaka, Karimara-Burunga, and with the sub- 
stitution of Purukula for Milanga, is the same as the Mandjindja 
system: Tararu-Ibarrga, Milanga-Burunga. Thus, granted the inter- 
tribal equivalence of Panaka and Ibarga (Iparka), the Pintubi system 
is closely allied in terminology and arrangement to that of Laverton 
and the Mandjindja. In one case, Purukula takes the place of 
Karimara, and in the other of Milanga. 

It is interesting also to notice that in all three, Burunga and 
Tararu are constant and in each case form a father-child couple of 
sections ; the variation is in the other couple. Moreover, in the 
Pintubi arrangement, or rather adjustment, both Panaka and 
Iparka are children or mother of Purunga, and this is true in the 
other two tribes, Burunga’s child is Panaka in one of them and 
Ibarga in the other. The Purukula of the Pintubi is phonetically 
the Boorguloo (Mrs. Bates) of the Upper Murchison, and of the 
Tapurula (subsection) of the Loritja. Unfortunately, we know 
nothing of the social organization of the tribes between the Pintubi 
and the Upper Murchison and very little of the Pintubi. 

The correlation of the latter’s sections with the Loritja sub- 
sections is significant, in that equivalence of words is not the guiding 
principle. Thus, Panaka is not equated to Tapananga (Aranda 
Pananga), but to Taparula, the latter’s intermarrying subsection. 
Likewise, Purukula is not equated to the Loritja Tapurula (Aranda 
Purula), but to the subsections of a Tapurula man’s children and 
wife’s mother. It is difficult to see what principle has been adopted 
in making the correlation, seeing that a father-child couple in one 
become an intermarrying pair in the other. As already stated, 
more field work is indicated in this little known region or amongst 
its population as the latter emigrates. 

The following comparative table of kinship terms shows their 
distribution and that most of them are, apart from dialectical varia- 
tions, the same in all tribes from Oodnadatta to Laverton and the 
south-western corner of central Australia to the Great Australian 
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Bight. The Pitjandjara lists have been kindly supplied by Mr. N. B. 
Tindale, as I was unable to study their kinship at first hand. In 
the Eastern Pitjandjara list, Mr. Tindale gives yondjo omari for 
wife’s mother, that is, mother tabooed; usually, in Australian 
kinship, wife’s mother is a father’s sister ‘‘ tabooed,”’ and I was given 
mokult umari (f.sr. tabooed) as Pitjandjara for wife’s mother. But, 
as I have shown, a man does sometimes marry a “sister,”’ the 
daughter of a yondjo. He also states that a man may marry his 
mother’s brother’s younger daughter. This may be an occasional 
KAMARU marriage such as Dr. Fry reports for the Pintubi. Mr. 
Tindale will discuss these points in a later paper. For certain 
purposes Dr. Fry’s and Spencer and Gillen’s lists are not full enough. 
Unfortunately too, Mrs. Bates’ lists for the Spinifex tribes consist 
of only eleven terms each, as follows (woman speaking) : 


Bardu. Ngatu. 
Sister .. fe .. thurduna jurdaju 
brother ¥ .. hkurdali kurdaju, boaju 
father .. iv .. mamana mamadhu 
mother ‘a .. yaguna yago, yagolt 
mother’s brother .. kamuru kombarnu, komuru 
husband’s father .. wabadhu —— 
father’s sister ..  mgunari maraijt 
husband és .. mardung’u mardung 
husband’s brother .. wajira, kardega mardungu 
husband’s sister .. dhuari quart 
daughter, son .. kadha 
husband’s mother .. — waht 1 


Kinship Duties and Avotdances. In this vast western region 
as in the rest of Australia, kinship provides the fundamental frame- 
work of social behaviour, and the types of behaviour associated with 
the various kinship relationships are similar to those which prevail 
elsewhere in Australia." This is because kinship is everywhere 
tribal and, indeed, inter-tribal in extension, and is integrated with 
the social organization which has common features all over the 
continent, in particular the segmentation of society into various 


111 Mrs. D. M. Bates, ‘‘ Social Organization of Some Western Australian Tribes,” 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XIV, pp. 397, 398. 
y is the sound of y in English youth, and j of j in English judge. 

uz A. P. Elkin, “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 69. 
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a smaller groups, such as moieties, hordes, sections, clans and “ genera- 
| tion-lines.”” It is also the essential factor in arranging marriages, 
| and these are often inter-tribal. Finally, ceremonial duties, particu- 
larly in initiation which is frequently an inter-tribal affair, and in 
burial which may have inter-tribal complications (accusation of 
murder and revenge), are determined by kinship relationship to the 
central figure in the ritual. Thus, it is the association of kinship 
with the ubiquitous local organization, with totemic and other social 
groupings and with inter-tribal activities, which explains the 
similarity of types of kinship behaviour over the continent. For 
example, there is the freedom of access between parents and children, 
but avoidance between a man and his wife’s parents and wife’s 
mother’s brother ; freedom between a man and his mother’s brother 
except in tribes in which the latter is a possible wife’s father, restraint 
between brother and sister; the duty of a wife’s brother to be the 
guardian of his young “ brother-in-law ” during initiation, and of a 
mother’s brother to operate on the novice and then to find him 
a wife. Of course, there are a few variations here and there, but 
these are exceptional. Some of the more striking examples of 
kinship duty in the third or western region, which came to my notice, 
are worthy of record. 

The importance of kinship is seen in the care taken to establish 
the relationship of a newcomer:.to the members of the local group. 
As one informant put the matter: if he, an Everard Range man, 
comes for the first time to the Musgrave Ranges one day, the local 
men say next morning that they want to see him ; in the meantime 
they make inquiries about him through members of his mother’s 
horde, a Musgrave Range group. They then make a fire, and all 
gather round with the newcomer in the centre. A “ mother’s 
brother ’”’ makes a speech about him, referring to his horde country 
3 and to his mother, after which he announces the newcomer’s relation- 
ship to himself and all present do likewise, thus establishing the 
mutual behaviour patterns which will henceforth be observed between 
a3 him and each of them. Most of the latter would fix their relationship 
by to the newcomer according to their relationship to his local “ mother’s 
“ brother.” In addition, one man might say that as his country is 
a long way from the newcomer’s country, he will be UMA RI (wife’s 
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father or wife’s mother’s brother) to him ; in that way a wife might 
be found for the visitor. 


The inquiry into the newcomer’s local and kinship affiliations, 
and especially the formal announcement of the result of the inquiry 
and the ceremonial admission to a place in the kinship community, 
show that kinship is essential to behaviour and social life. He is 
brought to the common fire and there the mutual relationships are 
“soldered ’’ together.% 


Own Close Relations. The behaviour between almost all ‘‘ own 
close relations,” such as parents and children, own mother’s brother 
and sister’s children, own father’s sister and her brother’s children, 
grandparents and grandchildren, is positive ; they are free to see, 
sit near and talk to one another and to eat with each other. The 
brother-sister relationship, however, is an exception ; restraint and 
partial avoidance are observed. A man does not mention his sister’s 
name or totem, and in one case an informant did not know the 
cult-totem of his younger sister and said he could not ask her ; such 
a thing was not done. Normally, a man does not talk freely to his 
sister ; he may ask her for water, which she brings and places near 
him in silence. If, however, a young husband goes away to make a 
hair belt for his wife’s father, his sister looks after his wife. 

A father does not come near to his sick son or daughter ; he 
does not like to see them ill. A man also avoids his sister’s children 
if they are ‘“‘ sick unto death,” and likewise his brother and sister 
under the same conditions. He is “ too sorry ’’ ; such is the reason 
given, but of course these avoidances which seem strange to 
Europeans and even to be devoid of sympathy, are based on the 
Aboriginal pattern of kinship behaviour. A father shows his sorrow 
by remaining away from his sick son etc., whereas, amongst our- 
selves, he would be expected to visit him, shake hands with him 
and speak to him. In all tribes there is a pattern of behaviour for 
all the kin of a sick or deceased person, based on their relationship 


113 T have a note to the effect that a fire was arranged around a ring, with the 
newcomer in the middle. But whether this be so or only one central fire be lit, the 
symbolism is the same. The newcomer is received at the fire, the sign of fellowship 
and warmth. Similarly, a newly initiated youth is given a fire (fire-stick) as a sign 
of his advance towards full membership of the tribe. 
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to him. For example, own brother and sister do not take part in 
the actual interment, but remain some distance away, while a wife 
and wife’s brother or sister’s husband are the last to look at the grave. 
On the way back to camp the spirit of the dead person follows and 
enters a brother, who then has two souls. Although the brother and 
sister remain away from the grave, the burial ritual is performed 
by members of their own “ generation line,”’ the yanandarga group.14 
Amongst the tribes of the Great Victoria Desert, a deceased man’s 
hair is cut off by a tribal brother-in-law and given to a tribal sister 
to make into a hair belt which has magical properties and is used 
ceremonially in connection with the inquest and revenge. The 
widow’s tribal sisters, tribal fathers and tribal brothers-in-law play 
parts in the inquest. In some cases the widow’s brother clasps her 
prospective husband as a sign that he has to remove the deceased 
husband’s bones from the grave for reburial. In the case of a woman, 
the hair is cut off by a tribal husband and made into a hair belt by 
his sister. It is finally handed over to the widower at a meeting in 
which it is exchanged by the tribal husband and the deceased woman’s 
sister-in-law (¢oart) for gifts received from her brothers and sisters 
(own and tribal).1® 

At initiation, too, a person’s own close relations play their part, 
though it is a less conspicuous part than that played by more distant 
and affinal relations, as will be shown presently. The father gives 
his consent apparently grudgingly, yet proudly. The mother of the 
candidate is the only woman who may see him during his period of 
exclusion from the camp, and even she does not go right up to him, 
but calls his attention to the food she leaves on the ground. During 
the initiation rites, the mother’s father and father’s father play 
important parts as masters of ceremonies talking all the time to the 
MARADJU, “ wife’s brother,” seeing that he performs his duties 
correctly (Kukata tribe). The first was said by the Kukata to be 
the most important, while the mother’s mother’s brother was said 
to be only interested. In north-eastern South Australia the position 


114 Mulatara and other tribes. Vide “‘ Beliefs and Practices connected with 
Death in North-Eastern and Western South Australia,”’ Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
P. 293. 

115 OD. cit. pp. 289-91. 
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is reversed because there the mother’s mother’s brother is the head 
of the young fellow’s matiilineal social clan, and is mother’s father 
(own or tribal) of the latter’s future wife. In western South Australia 
however, he is neither. The significant groups are all patrilineal, 
and so the novice’s father’s father who is the head of his patrilineal 
line, and probably also head of his local group and totemic cult 
society, plays a leading part. The mother’s side also enters in, and 
indeed, acts as chief director, but through the mother’s (or mother’s 
brother’s) father, the head of her local group and cult society. This 
reflects the fact, as already suggested, that it is only the patrilineal 
descent groups which have social or ceremonial forms in this region, 
whereas in north-eastern South Australia the matrilineal descent 
groups also have such forms. Further, amongst the tribes with the 
southern Aluridja type of kinship, the relationship of wife’s mother’s 
father is tribal father’s mother’s brother, so that, with regard to 
marriage, he takes the place filled by the mother’s mother’s brother 
in the north-eastern region. In both regions the father’s father is 
particularly concerned in the initiation of his son’s son for the latter 
not only enters, but may become headman or master of, his patri- 
lineal and local cult society, thus taking a position which he himself 
now fills. In other words, the part played by relations of the second 
ascendant generation is correlated with the nature of the social and 
ceremonial groups of the tribe. 


Kinship and Initiation. There are also parts to be played in 
initiation by other of the candidate’s relations, own and tribal, 
especially brothers and mother’s brothers, and in the preliminaries 
by mothers and father’s sisters!®; but the most significant réles 
are played by his affinal relations, especially men related to him 
as brother-in-law and wife’s father. One of the former, a fully 
initiated man, is his “ guardian’”’ and instructor throughout the 
various rites and usually supports him in his physical operations. 
Henceforth, a special vocabulary of limited range must be used 
between them, as will be explained later. Occasionally a brother-in- 
law may subincise the young fellow, but this operation is seldom 


116 Vide also N. B. Tindale, “‘ Initiation among the Pitjandjara Natives of the 
Mann and Tomkinson Ranges in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 201-3. 
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of the same ritual importance as circumcision. It may be done at 
any time in many tribes, and by any person who will consent to do 
it—and who more suitable than one’s “‘ male” MARIT JI (Spinifex 
tribes) ? One young man whom I met at Mt. Margaret, however, 
had been subincised by two WABADJUNGA é(fathers-in-law), 
one of whom started the split, and the other finished it. They both 
promised him wives. His MARITJI had held his penis. A 
“ brother-in-law ’’ knocks out a tooth where that is practised, both 
in the Musgrave Ranges and in the Great Victoria Desert. In the 
latter region the great culture heroes, the Wadi Kudjara, who were 
brother-in-law to each other, belonging to an intermarrying pair of 
sections, are said to have started the custom by knocking out two of 
each other’s teeth. Incidentally, they also subincised one another. 
One tooth only is now removed in both regions. A brother supports 
the youth. The operation, however, is not of ritual significance 
although it is accompanied by a special song and is sanctioned by 
myths of institution. In recent years some men have avoided it. 


In neither subincision nor tooth-avulsion does the operator 
seem to incur a “‘ debt’’ which he must repay to the person upon 
whom he operates. He has not “ killed” or “ injured’ him. It is, 
however, different with circumcision, and therefore the operator 
must be in a position to make adequate compensation for what he 
has done, and as such compensation is everywhere considered 
to be a wife, he must be a possible wife’s father“? Thus the 
operator is always a wife’s father to the candidate. He may be, 
and most likely is, a distant mother’s brother, but henceforth is 
UMARI (or WABAD JU), and must give his daughter in marriage 
to the newly initiated man ; if he has no daughter of his own, he 
will arrange for a brother’s daughter to be given. In the latter case, 
according to my Musgrave Range informants, the brother of the 
“mother’s brother’ must assist the latter in the operation, the 
elder of the two making the first cut and the other finishing the 
removal of the foreskin. Possibly too, another of the men present 
whose relationship fulfils the necessary conditions, might tell the 


417 This is a widespread custom. Vé#de, for example, A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Kopara,”’ 
Oceania, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 196-7. 
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lad that he also will be UMARI to him and will see that he gets a 
wife, perhaps his own daughter. Such a man should normally take 
some part in the operation. He might hold the foreskin, the duty 
of a “‘ mother’s brother ” (Musgrave Ranges). 

Apparently, a circumcision may bring into being, or continue, 
a series of events and responsibilities connected with initiation 
and marriage, which might link individuals together in a never- 
ending chain. According to Kukata informants, I, as a newly 
initiated young fellow, not only have to observe a complete taboo 
towards the man who circumcised me, but also become MA RADU, 
wife’s brother in the sense of guardian, to his son. I must later on 
take and look after the latter, giving him food and bringing him to 
my own camp. I must give consent to his circumcision and choose 
the operator. The latter may be my mother’s brother or a “ young ”’ 
father (own father’s brother) who then becomes UMARI to the lad. 
I look after the latter during initiation and “ arrange”’ for his 
marriage with my sister or my own mother’s brother’s daughter. 
If I get my mother’s brother to circumcise the lad and my “ young ”’ 
father is also present, the latter helps the former; both become 
UMARI to him and must see that he receives a wife, probably a 
daughter of one of them (that is, as already stated, my sister or 
mother’s brother’s daughter). The brothers and cousins of the 
operator also become UMARI to the lad.“8 The latter then becomes 
special MA RADU to the son of the man who circumcised him and 
so the next link in the chain is forged. Between a man and his 
special MA RADU a part taboo is observed. They speak with faces 
averted and use a special vocabulary, or else speak through a third 
person (Kukata). 

Incidentally, it is worth noticing that in some areas at least, 
a taboo is observed between a father and the man who circumcised 
his son. Thus, in the Musgrave Range I noticed that a man aged 


118 The fact that a candidate in the Kukata tribe may be circumcised by a father 
or/and mother’s brother (his MARADU’S mother’s brother or father) may be 
correlated with the depleted state of the tribe together with the absence of moiety 
organization, and possibly too with the classification in the southern Aluridja kinship 
of father’s cross-cousin with father, instead of with mother’s brother as in the northern 
area. Father’s “ brother ” (cross-cousin) in the Kukata would be mother’s brother 
in the north. 
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about thirty did not sit near and could not converse with an old 
man in the camp, because he had circumcised the latter’s son. They 
were ingily1, taboo, to each other. The old man had married a 
tribal elder sister of the other. In addition, according to the 
obligation arising out of circumcision, the younger man has to give 
his daughter in marriage to the other’s son. In other words the 
fathers of a husband and wife are imgilyi to each other, just as their 
mothers are, with the added motive in the former case, that the girl’s 
father “ killed’ in ritual the other man’s son. 

In Mr. N. B. Tindale’s description of circumcision in the 
Pitjandjara (Pitjintara), the man who holds the penis and foreskin 
is usually the youth’s MA RUT JU, though, as he notes, according to 
Jankundjara (Musgrave Ranges) practice, this person should be 
OMARI (UMARI), as is the operator in both tribes. An avoidance 
relationship, puruka, is established between the youth and the man 
who holds the foreskin. In the Pitjintara rite described by Mr. 
Tindale, the same MARUTJU who had performed this duty had 
also looked after the candidate previously, and had carried him to 
the circumcision “ table.”” The parents of the youth also became 
puruka to this man.4® Amongst the Jankundjara, the avoidance is 
between the youth’s father and his UMARI. 

Marriage contracts and responsibilities are therefore implied 
in, and arise from, initiation, especially from circumcision. Hence- 
forth the young man enters into wmari relationships with their duties 
and avoidances, in particular towards his operator, who is also his 
wife’s father, and any others who announce an umari relationship 
towards him. He is also taught who is or are his wmari women, 
including one whose daughter is promised to him. She, if nearby, 
as is most likely, makes fire for him which he then uses while excluded 
from the camp and roaming in the bush during the time of healing. 
She, of course, goes away with the rest of the adults and is not seen 
by him. Some Pitjintara men told me that it was at this state that 
the young fellow was taught the word mokuli, wife’s mother, and its 
significance. He also learns that her brother is wmari to him. 


19N. B. Tindale, “‘ Initiation among the Pitjandjara Natives of the Mann and 
Tomkinson Ranges in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 203, 205, 218, 
220. 
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Affinal Relations and Avoidances and Duties. This leads 
naturally to a consideration of the taboos and duties associated with 
affinal relationships. The fundamental relationship is that between 
wife’s mother and daughter’s husband. A complete avoidance 
(in speech, sight and proximity) must be observed between a man 
and the woman through whose womb his wife has been, or will be, 
incarnated. Such a relationship may be established before either 
the future husband or wife is born, let alone grown up, or it may be 
established in later years, especially after the man has reached 
adulthood and desires to assure himself of a young wife in his old 
age. In these and all cases, considerations of genealogical relation- 
ship and “lines,” of “ distance”’ and of obligations and promises 
between groups are borne in mind. But as already seen, an important 
and necessary occasion for arranging betrothal and therefore of 
establishing the wife’s mother-daughter’s husband relationship is at 
circumcision. The mother-in-law gives the youth a firestick, even 
though she has as yet no daughter. The same ritual establishment 
of this relationship bond may take place before the youth is circum- 
cised. In either case, the avoidance rule is put into operation at 
once. In the desert tribes of Western Australia, the womans’ 
children become mandi, that is, best mates, to the lad ; they are his 
MARIT JI and kuri (wife’s brother and wife), and whether there be 
a daughter or not, the son is mandi to him. The woman’s sister 
becomes his wmari even though she has not given him a firestick, 
and her children will be his mand. 


The behaviour associated with this relationship, as in all other 
cases, is not merely negative, one of avoidance. The woman does 
give her daughter in marriage and the son-in-law gives food to the 
former. Even a white man is expected to obey this rule with 
reference to the mother of the woman assigned to him by the old men 
to work for him and to be his kurz. 


In the case of an adult man desiring a wife, he may request a 
MARAD JU (wife’s brother) to ask the latter’s father and mother 
for their young daughter in marriage. If they agree, he gives them, 
his wmari, presents, and also makes gifts to the girl until she has 
reached maturity. He'thus “ grows her up.” My Musgrave Range 
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informants said that if the man “ runs about ”’ in the meantime with 
another woman, the girl’s parents would cancel the agreement. 

A partial avoidance is observed between a man and his wife’s 
grandparents ; they are imgily: to him. He may sit near them but 
not in their wurly (hut). In giving them food, he does not hand it 
to them, but places it on the ground for them to pick up. 

I have already referred to the avoidance which is observed 
between a man’s mother and his wife’s mother and between his 
father and her father. There is however, some conflicting evidence 
with regard to the latter. Kukata men said that a man could go to 
the camp of his daughter’s husband’s father and talk to the latter 
and his wife. The Kukata, of course, are much reduced in numbers 
and some kinship rules might be allowed to fall into desuetude. 
But they did insist on the wife’s father-daughter’s husband avoidance. 

The relationship of sister’s son-wife’s mother’s brother is also 
marked by a strong degree of avoidance, very similar to daughter’s 
husband-wife’s mother situation. Wife’s mother’s brother is a 
male mother-in-law, being like wife’s mother’s father, a member of 
her local group, all the members of which are fit subjects of the 
umart taboo. This avoidance together with the duty of making 
gifts to the wife’s mother’s brother is a reflection of the fact that a 
mother’s brother has some influence in the betrothal of his sister’s 
daughter and therefore the latter’s husband is under an obligation 
to him. The avoidance suggests this, and the gifts go towards 
fulfilling the obligation. Thus, for example, Harry of the Milanga 
section, Mandjindja tribe, was reared by “ another ” father, Bubang 
of the Ibarga section, who then gave him his sister’s daughter (of 
the Burunga section) in marriage, with the result that they cannot 
now sit together in camp. This case is all the more striking because 
the two men had not only been previously related as father and son 
(wife’s mother’s brother is usually Ego’s “ father ’’), but had lived 
as own father and son. In spite of that fact, the marriage to the 
sister's daughter put the young man under an obligation and in a 
relationship of mutual avoidance. 

The main return gift in many tribes, and sometimes in this 
region, is a man’s own sister’s daughter, so that there results an 
exchange of sister's daughters between two men. A man also 
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observes a taboo on his wife’s mother’s brother’s wife, partly because 
she is the wife of an UMARI, and partly because in some parts 
of the region she may be wife’s mother, in spite of the fact that she is a 
yurndju, mother to Ego. Thus, a man may also marry his wife’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter—his wife’s cross-cousin or “ sister.”’ 


A man and his wife’s father avoid one another. The former 
gives food through his wife to her father. If he came near with it, 
he would be abused. As we have seen, the wife’s father probably 
circumcised his daughter’s husband, and as a result was under an 
obligation to the latter which he settled by arranging the marriage ; 
this, however, did not cancel the avoidance which was begun with 
the circumcision, nor the duty of the young man to make gifts to his 
father-in-law. 

When still a child, a boy is instructed not to go near to a distant 
KAMARU, mother’s brother, because the latter might become his 
WABADJU, wife’s father (Pitjintara etc.). 

Marriage is adopted not only as a means of balancing obligations 
arising from initiation, but also as a method of settling “‘ grievances.” 
Thus, amongst the Mandjindja, a Spinifex tribe, a distant mother’s 
brother (KAMARU WAINMA) may reprimand and strike a 
“nephew ”’ who is causing a quarrel in the camp or is fighting and 
will not desist. But if he does so, he becomes WABAD JU, wife’s 
father to the nephew and must obtain a wife for him. Henceforth, 
they cannot be together, and if they address one another, they must 
do so from a distance and with special words and phrases which 
belong to and are a sign of their special affinal relationship.!” 


Kinship and Gifts of Food. Amongst the tribes gathered at Mt. 
Margaret I noted the following interesting rules regarding the giving 
and eating of food. If a wife’s mother or wife’s father were to send 
a son-in-law kuka, cooked meat, the latter would not eat it ; he could, 
however, eat mazi, flour and vegetable food, which one of them sent 
to him. The son-in-law sends his wife’s parents meat, but not 
vice versa. Likewise, a woman will not eat flour or vegetable which 
has been cooked and given to her by her daughter, but only if it be 
given to her uncooked. She then cooks and eats it. A man’s parents 


120 Cf. A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Kopara,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 191-8. 
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may send cooked meat to him but not to his wife, for she is their 
gunart, daughter-in-law. She can, however, eat any mait which 
they send to her. For her part, she sends them kuka not mait. 
Summing this up, a man receives kuka from his parents and gives 
them mati, while his wife receives mat from them and gives them 
kuka. With regard to his wife’s parents, the situation is reversed ; 
he receives vegetables from them and gives them meat, while she 
receives the latter from them and gives them uncooked maz. Or 
more briefly, both man and woman receive meat from parents and 
give vegetable in return, and receive vegetable food from parents- 
in-law in return for meat. Thus meat is received from one’s own 
parents and given to the spouse’s parents, while vegetable food moves 
in the other direction. This may be an over-simplification of what 
appears to be the norm and should be tested further, but it at least 
witnesses to the principle of reciprocity which is so important in 
primitive society. 

Special Kinship Vocabularies. While working among the 
Kukata I noticed that alternative words were sometimes used for 
various objects, relations and even pronouns. Inquiry showed that 
there were special vocabularies to be used in conversation between 
persons standing in certain relationships, particularly between men 
who were MARADJU, “ brothers-in-law,”’ guardian and novice in 
initiation. Indeed, as already stated, in the case of two men who 
were MA RAD JU ina circumcision, unless they know this vocabulary 
they can only speak to one another through a third person. The 
“ brother-in-law ”’ language is taught to a lad when quite young, so 
that he will know how to address his guardian. In addition, all 
“ brothers-in-law ’’ use a special word for you (tana); this word, 
however, is also used between ali people of one’s own generation 
“line”’ (yanandaga) except for brother, wife and wife’s sister ; 
these are referred to as myura (you), the pronoun otherwise used 
between persons of succeeding generation lines (¢anamildjan). The 
following examples will illustrate the principles involved : 

Tana yurago kulbayo ? 
nyura yurago kulbayo ? 
you to the camp have been ? 
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Both these sentences ask the same question, but the first is 
addressed to a member of one’s own generation “line” and the 
second to a member of the tanamildjan “line.” But in addition, 
if the MARAD JU were addressed, mindi(go) would be used instead 
of yurago, and if a sister, bindi(go) would be used. If a person is 
telling his brother, daughter and various other relations that he has 
been to his or her camp, he says: 


yaiulu tanamba yuranga arabuyu 
I your camp (at) have been ; 
but if he were asking his MARAD JU to go to the camp, he would 
say : 
Tanamba" nyuramba mindiula bina andulbungu 
you (br.-in-law) you camp in(to) turn back to (go to) 
the word for camp being changed, and two words being used for 
you. Compare the following : 

kurda nyura wandiyyi beliya kerli 


brother you want this boomerang 
maratju nyungumba maingani beridga diba 
br.-in-law you want this boomerang, 


in the latter every word is replaced. The kerli and beliya are also 
used with reference to father and in most contexts. Thus: 

nanagu kerli belaya ? Mamago belaya keri 

whose boomerang this?  Father’s this boomerang. 
The ordinary word for spear is kaltji, but if asking “ brother-in-law ” 
“‘ is this your spear ? ’’ another word is used and even a special word 
appears for “this,” perhaps one associated with the special word 
for spear. 

yanandaga tanamba nydga nyungumba yunneda ? 

(my “‘line’’) (you, br.-in-law) this your spear ? 
or 

nyungumbalka yunneda nydga ? 

yours spear this one? 


181 In the Musgrave Ranges angulu takes the place of tanamba ; and nyundumba 
of myuramba (Kukata), you. 
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Likewise there are different words for my and such a verb as 
walking : 
yaiugu mamana belaya jananjt 
my father this (man) walking. 
But 
nangogu maradju beridga worgagadinyt 
my br.-in-law this (man) walking. 
If the reference were to my sister or grandmother, nababinyi would 
be substituted for jananjt in the first sentence. 
Similar distinctions are made in the case of water, the ordinary 
word for which is kafi. Thus: 
mama yatinya kaprunga'® 
Fr. me water (give). 

But 
maradju nanguna bundara kundanu beridga 
br.-in-law me give water _ that 
kangru nanguna yumei beridga bundara 
sister me water that give. 

Speaking generally, there is a special vocabulary for brother- 
in-law, whose special relationship arises out of initiation, and sister 
who may be the wife of the former and, in any case, is the object of a 
partial taboo. The Kukata seem to treat bagali, father’s mother 
and mother’s mother as sister. For the rest the ordinary words are 
used. To summarize from the few texts given : 


When addressing or referring to: 


MARADJU. Sister. Other Relations. 
water .. Rundanu yumer kapi 
camp .. mindi binds yura 
spear -. gunjeda kaltji 
boomerang diba kerlt 
my .. -+ mnangogo yavyugu yavyugu 
you .. tana tana tana (yanandaga) 
nyungumba nyura (tanamildjan and 
br. and wife) 
that (this).. bderidza belaya belaya 
walking .. worgagadinyi nababinys jananji 


_ 4 The suffix -inga has the significance of give, just as we might call out water 
in such a tone as to indicate that we want some. . 
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Needless to say, the above is only a sample of the special 
vocabularies, and even these require further checking. Aborigines 
use alternative words for many things, arising from the taboo on 
names resulting from death and, of course, arising also from the 
contact of tribes. But there is no doubt about the existence of the 
special vocabularies associated with certain kinship relations as 
distinct from the secret words and names which a newly initiated 
man learns. 


The use of tana for you in conversation between certain relations 
is very interesting. According to C. Strehlow, ¢ana, in Western 
Loritja means they, and tanamba, their.128 It may be possible that, 
as in the German use of the third person pronoun, ste, when formally 
addressing one or more persons, so the Kukata have adopted the 
third person pronoun ¢fana when addressing certain relations. This 
requires to be studied in the field in the various Aluridja dialects. 
It is also strange that ¢ana is applied to persons not of the tanamildjan 
group but of the yanandaga. 


This use of special vocabularies also prevails amongst the tribes 
on the east and north-east of Laverton and Mt. Margaret. Thus in 
calling out to a wife’s mother’s brother for some water, a man says 
nangogu juld zi, for me water ! uttered, of course, with the appropriate 
intonation ; if speaking to other relations, he would say kapi yaiugu ! 
water for me. Speaking more fully he might say : 

gina tarangara juldzi nangogu paia pindiyam 
you you W.M.B. water forme _ there 


instead of 
jina marawa kapi yaiugu 
you get water for me (mine). 


Tarayara attracts the attention of the tabooed relation, wife’s 
mother’s brother, without addressing him directly ; pata pindinam 
probably means more than there; it may refer to the need felt. 
Juldzi is used instead of the ordinary word kapi. Jina may have 
reference to members of the first ascendant generation; my 


183 C. Strehlow, op. cit., Teil II, p. 12. In footnote 78 (Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, 
Pp. 213) tana is translated wrongly as “‘ your”; it should be they. 
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ce 


informants translated it “uncle,” but jzmaza is tribal father as 
distinct from own father, MAMA, or BUNANA. 

A special vocabulary was also used when referring in conversation 
with one’s wife to her father. If a man wants some water from 
his father-in-law, he says to his wife: 

jadad zr worgala tarayara juldzi 

(to) father (you) go water. 
She will go to her father and say in common terms : 

bundo narago kapt nalayarent 

that man _ water (any here), 
referring indirectly to her husband who is taboo to her father by 
the words bundo narago. He may reply juldgi winyert, water none. 
The tavayara refers to the avoidance relationship of wife’s father- 
daughter’s husband. 


(To be continued) 
A. P. ELKIN 














NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF NORTH-EAST 
GAZELLE PENINSULA, NEW BRITAIN 


By J. W. TREvi1T 


HE north-east Gazelle Peninsula referred to in these notes is a small area within 

about twenty miles radius of Rabaul, the capital of the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea. The native population is about 30,000. The area is, in the main, 
hilly with a narrow coastal fringe of lower land, thickly populated. To the west and 
south it is flanked by a broad valley which separates it from the mass of high, rugged, 
half-explored mountains which form the bulk of Gazelle Peninsula. Geologically 
and ethnologically this mountain area is quite distinct from the north-east corner. 
The mountain people, called Bainings, are semi-nomadic, and are not typically 
Melanesian in either their language or their social structure. 


The people of the north-east corner are typically Melanesian in most respects. 
They do not appear to have ever distinguished themselves as fighters, nor as sea- 
voyagers, but they reveal considerable capacity as traders. They speak a common 
language with minor dialectal variations (the most conspicuous is that on the south 
coast and the adjacent hills the consonants 0, d and g are pronounced as in English, 
while on the north coast and the hills nearby they are greatly nasalized and give the 
effect of mb, nd, and ng). The people have, however, no common name for them- 
selves, and the name usually applied to them (Kuanua) and which is used in these 
notes is a descriptive term, meaning ‘‘ the folk over there,” and originates from the 
neighbouring Duke of York Islands. 


There has been considerable influence from European contact for over sixty 
years, as it was in 1875 that Dr. George Brown pioneered the missionary activity 
of the Methodist Church ; several traders also came to Gazelle Peninsula about that 
time. A few years later the German Trading and Plantation Company was estab- 
lished in the Duke of York Islands, and the German Government took control of the 
Bismarck Archipelago in 1885. To-day European contact of a direct nature is to be 
found in the town of Rabaul where hundreds of natives work, and which thousands 
visit regularly ; in the mission schools; and in the indentured labour system, by 
which the bulk of the adult male population works at some time or other for European 
employers. The extent of sophistication may be judged by the fact that several 
natives possess motor lorries, which are run for hire, and many have in recent years 
directly entered the copra industry by building their own kilns and drying their own 
coconuts. 
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The Village. 


The Kuanua people live in villages which are divided into hamlets. The 
hamlets may be grouped very closely together, or scattered over a considerable area. 
The only considerations seem to be the ground available and personal inclination. 
Each hamlet is named, and, to-day at any rate, the name of one hamlet is taken to 
apply to the whole village. There is not, however, any rank or precedence among 
the hamlets. A hamlet may consist of one house only, though often there are several. 
In the latter case they are usually the houses of relatives. As the society is matri- 
lineal and patrilocal a young man inherits land in his mother’s village but lives in his 
father’s. Then, when he marries and builds his own house, he moves back to his 
mother’s village. The name of the hamlet is strictly applied to the piece of ground 
and not the houses on it, and the same name is given to the garden ground belonging 
to that family. Should the family which owns a certain hamlet die out, no other 
family should ever build upon it. (This happened many years ago in one village, 
and the hamlet which gave its name to the village has long been a vacant piece of 
ground.) 

The houses were all originally built on the ground with little if any embellishment. 
The main materials used were long grass for thatching the roof and plaited coconut 
fronds for the walls. To-day most houses are built on piles and the floors are of split 
bamboo or split palm (very similar to the areca, but inedible). Leaves of an inedible 
sago palm are favoured for both walls and roof where they can be procured, but are 
difficult to obtain. The houses are small and almost always built for one biological 
family only. There are no large houses with several apartments meant for several 
families. There is no large central house for meetings, etc., nor can there be said to 
be a men’s club house in the ordinary sense of the word. There are one or more 
houses for young unmarried youths to sleep in, but this seems to be simply an 
expedient to ensure that they will not sleep in their parents’ house. Either the young 
men themselves, or their relatives, build these, some short distance from the village. 
There is usually a garden of bright ornamental shrubs in front of the youths’ house, 
which probably had some magical significance formerly, though it seems to have 
little if any for the young men to-day. Conspicuous among these shrubs is the 
Cordyline, which is used in connection with almost all the magical rites of the Kuanua 
people. In addition to such houses a sort of men’s club house is often built in the 
bush, and dance ornaments and magical charms kept in it. Women may not go 
near such houses, which are usually small, simple, and temporary. 

Some villages are well defined as to their boundaries, but others are not, and 
it is often difficult to find out if a certain group of hamlets belongs to a village nearby, 
or constitutes in effect a separate village. The village has a certain sense of solidarity 
and acts together in feasting and dancing. The influence of both government and 
missions has been to strengthen the village as a unit. The government “ chief” 
and the mission teacher both have the village as their sphere of authority, while the 
native ‘‘ chief ’’ has authority over his own clan, some of whom will live in the village 
he lives in, and many of whom will live in neighbouring villages. 
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Chieftainship. 

In most clans there are a few men who are called “‘ chiefs,” though there are small 
clans who have none. There is no hereditary chieftainship, rank is associated with 
wealth and age. The people will usually bring their shell money to a certain rich 
man for safe keeping, and he is then recognized as a “ chief.” He often has a strong 
house built in the village, where he keeps his own and other people’s shell money 
and valuables under lock and key. Should a clan not possess such a wealthy and 
influential man they will have no chief. I have found only one village where the chiefs 
have endeavoured to secure members of their own family as successors, and I was 
assured that this was allowed purely by the will of the people. There is no council 
with whom the chief may confer, though he will often seek the opinion of the old 
men. For many years now the government has appointed a chief in each village. 
Usually a man who is rich and influential is chosen, and he commands the respect 
of the people in purely native matters as well as being an agent of the government. 
When asked who is his chief, a native will inevitably name the government chief. 


Family. 


The main sociological group of the Kuanua people is the matrilineal clan, and 
there is no name for the biological family.1_ There is in practice, however, a certain 
importance attaching to the biological family, and the natural attachment between 
the members is reflected by the fact that a man may hand on to his own son knowledge 
of religion and magic—he may teach him, for instance, the ceremonies of rain- 
making. Again, it is the father and not the mother’s brother who decides whom his 
son or daughter shall marry, and if a girl does not wish to marry a certain man she 
may persuade her father to let her have her own way, in defiance of her clan relatives. 
(This is so to-day, it may not have been so marked prior to European contacts.) 
Again, a man may give land to his son, though only with the consent of the clan, 
to whom such land belongs. 

The biological family is, however, intersected by the matrilineal group which 
is so typical of Melanesia. It is sometimes called an apik taras—that is ‘‘ a group of 
men,” the same word apik being used of a hand of bananas. Usually the extended 
matrilineal family has little significance, it is to a group of such families, implicitly 
descended from a common ancestress, that a native refers in connection with all 
social, ceremonial, or economic matters. Such a group is called vuna tarai, that is, 
‘‘a base of men,” and I translate this as “ clan.” 

The accompanying sketch gives the relationship terms. The terms give some 
indication of the behaviour expected in regard to the person concerned. Biological 
relatives are distinguished according to their moiety and their age-group. Thus 
all men of my father’s age-group in Ais moiety are “‘ my father,” while those in my 


1 The phrase generally used for the biological family is dital tamana, meaning literally ‘‘ that 
small group are father and children.”” I very much doubt if the mother is included to the native 
mind. 
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mother’s moiety are ‘‘ my mother’s brother.” All women of my mother’s age-group 
in my moiety are “my mother,” while those in the other moiety are “ my grand- 
mother ”’ (twbugu—a term applying to all women of either moiety except those to 
whom strict rules of conduct and responsibility on my part apply). 


There are a few minor peculiarities that may be noted: In some areas there are 
special vocative terms for the biological father and mother (éofa and gaki respectively). 
These are not widely used throughout Kuanua to-day. Then, on the north coast 
a man calls his son matunggu, using a form of the usual Melanesian word for “ child,”’ 
but on the south coast this word is used only by women, and the men use the reciprocal 
term tamagu. Cross-cousins are distinguished and are strictly prohibited from 
marrying. No restrictions, however, are placed on male cross-cousins. They are 
brought up together as children, and if a man finds himself in trouble with his people 
or the government, it is to his cross-cousin that he looks for support rather than 
to his brother. The natives say this is because he is the son of the mother’s brother 
and ‘‘ brought up by my clan.” 


The mother’s brother is very influential within the clan though there are serious 
limitations to his power, as already mentioned. The mother’s brother’s power seems 
to be just the vague undefined influence due to his status as one of the older men within 
the clan. There are no explicit restrictions upon his relationship with his sister’s 
son, nor has he any explicit obligations concerning the birth, marriage or death of 
the latter—especially if the lad’s father is alive. Yet influential he undoubtedly is 
in practice, and is always spoken of as ‘‘ they two,”’ that is, the dual personal pronoun 
is used. 


Few restrictions are placed on a man in his relations with his mother and brother. 
He may address them by name or by kinship term, and they may talk, walk, and eat 
together. When a man’s mother dies, however, it is incumbent on him to make 
arrangements for the feast and the distribution of the shell money to the relatives 
who gather there. He should personally cut the shell money into lengths appropriate 
to each person present. A man who respects his mother may refrain from eating 
food which she particularly likes (allegedly, simply to ensure that she may have 
plenty). 


There are two types of strict avoidance. A man must avoid his mother-in-law 
and his sister. He may not eat with either, nor should they sit close together. He 
may talk freely with his sister but may not touch her, and he will not address either 
of them by personal name or title—they are “ you all,” that is the plural personal 
pronoun is used. The mother-in-law’s name should never be spoken. These 
restrictions are breaking down to some extent to-day, but the above are generally 
in force. 


All the above rules apply to all people bearing the one title and are not limited 
to biological relatives. 
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NOTES ON GAZELLE PENINSULA 


RELATIVES BY MARRIAGE, N.E. GAZELLE. 
(Blanche Bay) 


Man speaking 
NIMUGU=Nimugu 


EGO= Taulai MAKU Tameagu 





Woman Speaking 
KAKUGU=Kakugu (or Enagu) 


Kiniaigu TAMEAGU TAULAI=Ego 





The Clan. 


In addition to what has been said above, it may be noted that there is no rank 
or precedence among the clans (except, of course, that a large and wealthy clan will 
naturally be influential). Also there is no division of labour or industry, and all clans 
share alike in magical powers, and in the secret societies. The fact that a man will 
often initiate his son into his own magical knowledge and not his sister’s son, cuts 
across the clan’s influence here. There is no trace of totemism in regard to the 
clans, nor any legend of a common ancestress. 


The Moieties. 


The people throughout this area are divided into two exogamous groups for the 
purpose of regulating marriage. This dual organization extends to the neighbouring 
Duke of York Islands, and to the nearest part of New Ireland. On both sides, 
however, in the bulk of northern New Ireland, and in most of southern New Britain 
this form of organization is not found. Some of my informers say that the same 
two moieties extend throughout Kuanua, Duke of York Islands and New Ireland 
(from Namatanai to Lesu, approximately), and that a person going from one area to 
another would be placed in his proper moiety. This may have been so formerly, 
for there was considerable intercourse between these districts, but I think the moiety 
system has been too much affected by European contact for any value to be attached 
to this claim to-day. 

The moieties are variously referred to as ‘‘ we-folk’’ and “ they-folk”’; or, 
“the big clans’’; or, ‘‘ the boundaries of marriage.” In some villages they are 
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given the names of two birds, Minigulai (large hawk) and Taragau (small hawk) ; 
in others the same birds are called Pikalaba and Marmar, names borrowed from the 
Duke of York Islands. In most villages all these names are unknown. In one small 
area the villages are known as “left” and “ right,” because the members of one 
allegedly lift the left foot first when walking, and the others the right. Pitt-Rivers, 
writing some years ago, noted this same peculiarity on the Duke of York Islands, 
and also the fact that on the north coast of New Britain the moieties are associated 
with the light and dark coconut (strictly speaking, a green variety and a red variety). 


SKETCH MAP OF N.E. GAZELLE PENINSULA. 
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Dot =Villages (13) where moieties are unnamed. 
Cross=Villages (4) where moieties are named. 
Square=Villages (4) where names have been introduced. 


Inquiries made in over twenty villages from all parts of the area under discussion 
indicate that the moieties are not, generally speaking, totemic. This is so wherever 
the moieties are not associated with birds or other natural phenomena. Even in 
several villages where names of birds are to-day associated with the moieties the 
names have no significance, and some natives did not know that the names they used 
for their moieties were in fact names of birds. In such villages the names are almost 
certainly a modern innovation introduced by government officers for their 
convenience. 

Where the names Minigulas and Taragau are indigenous the moieties have 
totemic significance. The totem bird must not be killed or eaten. Should a man of 
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one moiety kill the totem bird of the other there would have been fighting in the old 
days (probably limited to a few clans and not extending to the moiety generally). 
If a totem bird is found dead, or killed accidentally, it is buried. The native says 
this is “ pity or affection for it.” The moieties had different ‘‘ war-cries”’ and 
different ways of holding their spears in fighting, which could be easily recognized. 
In a very few cases the moieties had different burial grounds for their dead, though 
usually the clan of the deceased, and not the moiety, arranged for the feasts and 
funeral ceremonies. The idea of different burial grounds has been extended slightly 
by the government. 


The moieties appear to have little significance apart from regulating marriage. 
There is no gathering or meeting together nor is there any central authority. In all 
ceremonial matters it is the clan and not the moiety which is the unit. So also, any 
quarrels arising from infidelity in marriage, or the use of magic or sorcery, are the 
concern of the clan only. These facts apply to all areas whether the moieties are 
totemic or not. 


The only suggestion of totemism in most villages is associated with a secret 
society, the Ingiet. This society never included more than a small section of the 
male community, and is to-day practically non-existent as a society, though there 
are still many members and their power over the native mind is considerable. The 
members consider themselves peculiarly related to some natural species, a pig, a 
dog, a wallaby, etc., and they may not kill or eat this. When a member of the Ingiet 
wishes to kill or injure an enemy he goes to the sacred ground of his society (or used 
to do so) and “ goes to sleep ’’ (perhaps a sort of trance). Then his spirit, becoming 
embodied in the animal sacred to that man, could go to various villages and cause 
sickness or death. The Minigulat is also associated with the Ingiet and is greatly 
feared by the people in general as the “‘ bird of the Ingiet.”” I can find no connection 
between this and the fact that the same bird is in places associated with one of the 
moieties. 


The other secret society in the Peninsula, the Dukduk, seems to have no totemic 
significance, though it is true that the dancers of the society, called the Dukduk and 
the ‘‘ Tubuan,” are dressed as birds and are called “‘ birds,” and the “‘ dukduk bird ” 
is supposed to die at the end of the south-east trade wind season, and to come to 
life again at the beginning of the ensuing south-east season. 


A peculiarity found elsewhere in Melanesia in connection with the moieties is 
found here also. That is, the belief that all members of the one moiety have three 
distinct lines across the palm of the hand, and all members of the other have four. 
This is stressed by many very intelligent natives to-day, though those who believe 
it do not seem to look at even their own wife’s hand to see whether it is true. Some 
say that attention is paid to this in choosing a girl, others that this is not so, that if 
the girl’s moiety is not already known the old men are consulted. It is quite certain 
that the belief is falling into desuetude, and that the young men to-day know little 
about it and care less. This does not mean, however, that they are indifferent to 
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the moieties and their significance for marriage. Marriage within the moiety is 
definitely not tolerated. 

Marriage normally follows betrothal, during which the bride-price is paid in 
instalments. This is always paid in shell money, the amount varying with the 
status and wealth of the girl’s family. Betrothals often take place when the girl is 
quite young, though there is a tendency to-day to wait till she is old enough to marry. 
So, too, in most districts arrangements are not made till the youth is economically 
more or less in a position to marry. In addition to marrying into the opposite 
moiety, a man may not marry his cross-cousin, nor any close biological relative. As 
indicated before, there are no strict rules as to who shall pay the bride-price on a 
youth’s behalf—it may be his father or “‘ fathers,’’ brothers, or mother’s brother, or 
any combination of them. There is this difference, however, that if the father pays, 
the son must at a later date repay that shell money, while if the brother or mother’s 
brother pays, the money will not be paid back. On the south coast, when the 
members of one clan approach another to “ buy ”’ a girl from it, the latter clan, 
before agreeing, will see if there are any marriageable girls in the first clan to “‘ pay 
back ” the girl whom they will “ sell.” If there is none, then a considerably higher 
sum is demanded for the bride-price, or, they might break off negotiations. 


Age-Grades. 


There seems to be little evidence of practical age-grades among the Kuanua 
people, though I have not had adequate opportunity of observing this aspect of 
village life. Natives can give no answer to direct questions beyond the vague 
statement that boys of a similar age ‘‘ keep together,’’ and work or play together. 
Age-grades, if any, should be noticed in regard to puberty rites ; initiation into one 
of the secret societies ; and, in these days, entering upon contract labour for white 
men. 

The only “‘initiation’’ or puberty rite found here is called a warkinim 
(a catching). For this ceremony a feast is arranged within a certain clan (or village) 
and the lads of that clan are ‘‘ caught ” and led away into the bush, where they will 
remain for several days, or may be weeks. This is a preparatory step to arranging 
a marriage. The point that concerns us here is that at the warkinim all available 
lads of the clan are included, ranging in age from about ten to over twenty. Such 
ceremonies are not very frequent and in one large village there has not been one for 
at least ten years. This may be due to a breaking down of the custom, though I do 
not think so. 

New members are introduced into both the secret societies in groups. I use 
“introduced ”’ as there seems to be no initiation in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Rather the new members are gradually taken through various ceremonies and 
activities of the society. This initiation may occupy several years. In one society 
the Dukduk, lads of all ages are taken through together—exactly as with the warkinim. 
In the Ingiet this also happens, though sometimes a single new member might be 
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introduced. I have not found evidence for any particular bond between those 
initiated into either society at the same time. 

The above suggests that there are no practical age-grades among this people. 
This is further substantiated to-day by the fact that boys of a similar age do not 
usually enter a mission or government school together, nor do they leave their village 
together to engage in contract labour. 


The Tribe. 


The question whether the word tribe can be applied to the Kuanua people as a 
whole is largely a technical one, depending on the definition of the word. These 
people certainly speak a common language, and have a common culture and common 
set of beliefs and folklore. There is, however, little if any feeling of unity. The 
people do not look upon themselves as one group, they never act together, nor is 
there any evidence that they ever did.2 They have no central authority, no name 
for themselves, and no word for other peoples generally (the term Kuanua, as already 
mentioned, is an introduced word, and the official government title, Tolai, is a word 
of greeting, more or less equal to “‘ friend”). There is no tradition of a common 
ancestry, nor of any central leadership in the past. In short, the people as a whole 
may be called a tribe if the word be taken to mean only that they have a common 
language and a common culture. 


J. W. TrRevitt. 


2 The only case I have found is Dr. Brown’s story of the concerted attack on four Fijian 
teachers in 1878. This, however, seems to have been just a temporary military alliance. 











OBITUARY 


SIR HUBERT MURRAY 


On February 27 Sir John Hubert Plunkett Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Papua, passed away suddenly in Samarai hospital, after an illness of about twenty- 
four hours’ duration. He had just begun a tour of inspection of the eastern division 
of the Territory, and so died, as he would have wished, while on duty in his beloved 
Papua. For thirty-six years, 1904-1907 as Chief Judicial Officer and since then as 
Lieutenant-Governor, he has applied himself wholly to Papua, and drawn all his 
cares and studies that way, with the result that when he had to give a prepared 
address on an important occasion on a subject with which he was familiar, he said : 
“ The subject must, of course, be Papua, for I have no knowledge of anything else.” 
As a matter of fact he was a very cultured man, but his real subject in life since he 
reached the age of forty-two until his death thirty-six years later was Papua. 

Sir Hubert Murray was born in Sydney, New South Wales, on December 29, 
1861, and his younger brother, Gilbert Murray, formerly Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford, was later born in the same city. They were both educated 
at Sydney Grammar School, and then at Oxford, distinguishing themselves in the 
Classics. Hubert Murray chose the Law as a profession and practised in Sydney. 
He became Crown Prosecutor and acted on occasions as a District Court Judge. He 
interrupted his legal career by going to the South African War as a commander in the 
New South Wales Irish Rifles. Soon after his return he accepted the position of 
Chief Judicial Officer of Papua. This must have been a surprise to many, for Papua 
was a poor and uninviting tropical territory with only sixty-four white residents, 
and would seem to offer no hope of advancement to a man of his legal attainments, 
and no scope for one of his scholarship and culture. But in four years, he was made 
Lieutenant-Governor—the result of the skill and understanding with which he had 
handled native affairs in his judicial work. 

Hubert Murray then set to work to build on, develop and add to, the methods 
employed by the first Administrator of Papua, Sir William McGregor. He gradually 
worked out his policy of modified direct rule, that is, direct rule based on an under- 
standing of the natives—a policy which, where and when possible he sought to change 
into one of modified indirect rule, aiming finally at the association of Papuan and 
white in the peaceful development of the Territory. Sir Hubert Murray outlined 
his methods and aims in his Presidential Address to the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney meeting, 1932, and has written 
more about his life’s work in two books, Papua or British New Guinea (1912) and 
Papua of To-day (1925). His annual reports on the Territory of Papua have shown 
year by year the gradual working out and success of his policy, the peaceful pacifica- 
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tion and civilizing of the natives, the satisfaction of the white settlers, co-operation 
with missions, and the growth of a spirit of service amongst the officers of the 
Administration—Murray’s men. He lived to see the white population increased 
to about 1500, and natives sharing in the development of Papua’s essential services 
to the extent of £13,000 annually through the taxes they pay, which represents 
part of the income gained by 12,500 of them in return for the services rendered to 
white employers. He also saw in his latter years the successful establishment of a few 
village councils and the training of two groups of Papuans in the University of 
Sydney (School of Tropical Medicine) in such subjects as would fit them for work as 
medical assistants amongst their own people. 


The spirit and fascination of the man can be felt in some of the concluding words 
of the address to which reference has already been made: ‘‘ Such are the methods by 
which we are pacifying the Territory of Papua. I trust that I have. succeeded in 
establishing my claim that these methods are scientific, but what I fear I have not 
been able to convey to you is the intense interest of the work. Years ago, when I 
was younger, and my ‘ foot was swift and steady,’ I was able to take an active part 
in it myself, and the memory of those days still remains with me, and has enabled me 
to appreciate all that is being done by the younger men. The fascination of the work 
is, I think, largely due to the fact that our resources in Papua are so limited. To use 
a military expression, we are all in the firing line ; we have no reserves either of men 
or money, and if anyone failed in his duty the consequences would be serious. 
Fortunately our men do not fail. They get little reward for what they do, and little 
credit, outside the Territory ; but, as the Founder of all science, ‘ the Master of those 


» 


who know,’ would say, ‘ they do a man’s work manfully ’. 


Needless to say, a person who administered native peoples along the lines 
adopted by Sir Hubert Murray would appreciate and use anthropology. An 
anthropologist has been kept on the staff for many years, and some of the magistrates 
have taken courses in anthropology. Sir Hubert, moreover, always welcomed and 
advised anthropologists who visited Papua for the purpose of study. A few years 
ago he was made the Commonwealth Government representative on the 
Anthropological Committee of the Australian National Research Council. He was 
honoured by the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement 
of Science by being made its president for the 1932 meeting, and during the meeting 
he showed his special interest in anthropology whenever he was able to spare time 
from his official duties as president of the Association. He was also an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of New South Wales and the Anthropological Society 
of New South Wales. 


Sir Hubert Murray has passed on, honoured by his King and country and 
scientific bodies, revered by his staff, and, above all, trusted and held in affection 
by the natives of Papua—the greatest honour of all to a “ ruler ” of a native people. 


A. P. ELkIn. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. Capell, who returned to Sydney at the end of December after doing 
linguistic research in north-west Australia for twenty months, has been busily 
engaged in writing up some of his results. In April he goes back to spend a short 
time amongst the Aborigines of north-east Arnhem Land. 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry plans to return to Sydney in April or May, after a year of 
research in social anthropology in the vicinity of Maprik, inland from Wewak, Sepik 
District, New Guinea. Her book on Aboriginal Women has been published. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner is in Sydney writing up reports on his research in the 
economic life of the natives of British East Africa. 


Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, who has been Patrol Officer in Central Australia for over 
three years, and previously did nearly four years’ research into the Aranda language 
of that region, has completed a very detailed study of Aranda phonetics and grammar. 
The publication of this work is now being taken in hand by the Australian National 
Research Council. 


The London School of Economics is publishing a series of Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, the aim of which is to make available field work material of a detailed 
nature of interest primarily to specialists. The first volume of the series, The 
Work of the Gods, Vol. 1, by Dr. Raymond Firth, is the first complete account of a 
cycle of religious rites in a Polynesian community, and is of interest not only for its 
own sake but for the light it throws on the rather fragmentary data recorded on 
the ritual of other Polynesian societies, such as the makahiki of Hawaii and the inast 
of Tonga. The second part of this work, to be published later in the year, deals 
with the theoretical implications of the material. The series is financed by a rotating 
fund into which all proceeds of the sale of books will be returned. It is hoped that 
in spite of the present adverse conditions this fund may be of service to social 
anthropologists in making available a means of publication for data of scientific value 
which does not readily find a commercial market. Publication is in the hands of 
Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries, 12 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. The price of 
the first number is 7/6 (English), in paper cover. The third number, Social and 
Economic Organization of the Rowanduz Kurds, by E. R. Leach, pp. 1-82, costs 5/-. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 

Oceania. 
Sir, 

A new Handbook of Child Psychology is to be published, under the editorship of 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael. I have been asked to prepare the chapter on “ Research 
on Primitive Children,” and I am anxious to include all relevant material, both 
published and unpublished. I shall therefore be most appreciative if all those 
research workers who have material in this field will send me reprints (when possible), 
bibliographical references, and summaries of unpublished results which they would 
like to have included. (Where there are publication plans for the latter, please 
indicate.) 

Some idea of the scope of the article may be obtained from the chapter on “‘ The 
Primitive Child ” in the earlier Handbook, edited by Carl Murchison, Clark University 
Press, 1931. 


I propose to organize the discussion of methods around the following heads : 
direct observational techniques ; projective methods ; life histories and biographies ; 
attempts to integrate theoretically methods of child training with adult personality 
types and the formal culture pattern. It will facilitate matters if those who send me 
summaries of unpublished material will arrange their summaries under these headings. 
All material should be in my hands not later than May 1, 1940, and preferably by 
April 1, 1940. 

MARGARET MEAD. 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 
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The Australian Aborigines : How to Understand Them. By A. P. Elkin. Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney and London, 1938. Pp. xvi+262, with map and 
plates. Price 8/6. 


Social anthropologists and ethnologists everywhere owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Elkin of the University of Sydney for this excellent general book on the 
social life of the Australian aborigines. His book is the first one which has succeeded 
in making adequate generalizations about all of the aboriginal peoples of Australia. 
Before the publication of Elkin’s volume a number of attempts to describe the life 
of the aborigine throughout the continent had been made but none of them had been 
successful in giving the reader a comprehensive view of Australian culture. Their 
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failure can be attributed to the undeveloped state of Australian ethnology at the 
time of their publication and, in some cases, to the inadequate training of the authors. 
Several excellent monographs have been written on particular areas of Australia 
such as the earlier publication of Spencer and Gillen on the central and northern 
regions of Australia and Elkin’s own studies from the north-west. A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown and his students have also published a number of valuable studies of the tribal 
life of various areas. 

Since Radcliffe-Brown was Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Sydney and during the period of Elkin’s own occupancy there have been a notable 
number of field studies which have been completed and there has emerged a coherent 
and detailed ecology of the Australian aborigine. There are few people who have 
the detailed knowledge of the large number of tribes and the scientific competence 
to make generalizations about Australian culture which will be authoritative state- 
ments ; Professor Elkin writes as one of these, for he is a trained anthropologist who 
has spent many years in the field among a large number of Australian tribes. He 
has a thorough grasp of the available literature and knows the scientific problems 
which confront the social analyst who studies the behaviour of the Australian 
aborigines. 

The book is divided into ten chapters ; each of these covers one or more aspects 
of native life. In the first of them, the author discusses the physical and historical 
affiliations of the aborigines. He comes to the conclusion that these people came 
into Australia by slow steps from India and south-eastern Asia by way of Cape York 
and other northern points. The other subjects covered in this chapter include the 
linguistic groups, the comparative age of the Australian race and their methods of 
earning a living. Professor Elkin also discusses the question of an earlier people, 
such as the Tasmanians, occupying the continent before the arrival of the present 
Australians and leaves the question without coming to a definite conclusion. How- 
ever, he says, ‘“‘ the problem is not yet solved; but according to one of the latest 
students (Davidson) of the subject, ‘ the only conclusion which seems to be tenable 
is that the Tasmanians formerly inhabited Australia and reached Tasmania from 
the continent ’.” 

In the second chapter, ‘“‘ The Land of the Aborigines,” he discusses the tribe 
and the local group. He says the tribe consists of a number of “ local groups which 
are the real political and economic units.”’ He discusses the inter-tribal relations 
of these groups and shows how the autonomy of the local groups within the tribes 
breaks down tribal distinctions. Because the kinship system extends through many 
local peoples inter-tribal relations are maintained. The local group, he says, “ is 
fundamental” and is both territorial and genealogical. This group ordinarily 
consists of an enlarged family which is composed “‘ of a man and his living descendants 
in the male line.” , 

In the third chapter, Elkin discusses the immediate family and the extended 
kinship systems. He distinguishes five types of extended kinship; the three 
principal systems being the Kariera, Aranda and Karadjeri. The Kariera kinship 
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system has two lines of descent and imposes symmetrical cross-cousin marriage on 
those who are members of it. A man marries a woman who is his maternal uncle’s 
daughter, but her relation to him is traced not only through the maternal side of 
his family but also on the paternal side since this person is also his father’s sister’s 
daughter by virtue of her mother being the wife of ego’s maternal uncle. 

In the Karadjeri system, marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed 
but that with father’s sister’s daughter is prohibited. The father’s sister and 
mother’s brother are not spouses. The Aranda prohibit both of these marriages and 
have devised a form of what might be called second-cousin marriage (mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter). The latter system has four lines of descent. 

In Chapter IV, “ Social Groups,” the author defines and describes sex and age 
divisions, totemic clans, moieties, sections, sub-sections, and semi-moieties. The 
several varieties of these social forms which are found in various parts of Australia 
are fully treated and their relation to the rest of the social order examined. 

Chapter V examines the kinship customs and the obligations of kinship as the 
ultimate law. The last five chapters deal with the spiritual, symbolic and evaluative 
life. Elkin classifies totemic behaviour in two ways. In the first, that of form, he 
types Australian totemism by “the manner in which the totems are distributed 
among the members of a tribe.’’ He distinguishes the following forms under this 
classification: (1) individual, where the individual alone is involved; (2) sex 
totemism, a division of the totems between the two sexes; (3) moiety totemism, a 
division of the totems between two moieties; (4) clan totemism, the totems are 
shared by the clan members; (5) local totemism, “‘ the possession of the totems 
depends on locality” ; (6) section and sub-section totemism, where the totems are 
shared by the members of these groups ; and (7) multiple totemism, where men and 
women are classed together with other objects of nature under the name of one 
general totem. 

In his second classification of totemic life he distinguishes several varieties 
according to the functions they perform in the life of the group. These varieties are : 
(rt) social, where the chief concern is with human relationships and is ordinarily 
associated with matrilineal descent ; (2) cult totemism, largely local and patrilineal 
and concerned with the initiation of maturing men into the more occult mysteries ; 
(3) conceptual totemism, the réle of the natural species in the spiritual conception 
of the child ; (4) dream totemism, “‘ the belief that a person is represented in dreams 
by a natural species”; (5) classificatory totemism, “‘ a method of classifying the 
natural phenomena”; (6) assistant totemism, where the medicine man stands in 
special relation to a totem ; and (7) sex totemism, which helps organize the solidarity 
of the members of each sex. 

The several forms of initiation and ceremony are described in Chapter VII, 
and the aborigine’s spiritual philosophy and conceptual systems are discussed in 
Chapter VIII. Magic and the functions of the medicine man are discussed in the 
next chapter and in the final one the place of death in aboriginal thought is fully 
treated and the meanings of the death ceremonies analysed. 


& 
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The book is well illustrated and provided with a tribal map. It also has a 
subject index and a short bibliography for further reading. 

If the reader of this review is interested in the Australian aborigine, whether he 
is an anthropologist or layman, the reviewer advises him to read this authoritative 
book. 

W. LLoypD WARNER 


The Study of Society. Methods and Problems. Edited by F.C. Bartlett, M. Ginsberg, 
E. J. Lindgren and R. H. Thouless. Kegan Paul 1939. Pp. 498. English 
price, 10/6. 

My own reaction to a book which is edited by four people—even distinguished 
and respected students—and contributed to by about seventeen writers, is to pass 
it by as of no positive value. Each writer will talk lightly and generally about 
some subject which has interested him and which is probably only some side issue 
that has occurred to him in the course of his main work. His real contribution will 
be found in a separate book or in an article in the archives of some learned society. 
In making this confession I am probably suggesting the subject of a questionnaire 
to Dr. Vernon or revealing a complex to Dr. MacCurdy. But I have more to add. 
Fortunately, I commenced to read this book, not only the definitely anthropological 
chapters, but also those that look forbidding like the one on statistics and those on 
methods in which I have never had much faith, such as the use of questionnaires and 
intelligence testing of primitive peoples ; as a result, I am convinced that this book is 
really a valuable contribution to social science ; it is a necessary handbook to the 
methods and problems and pitfalls used and found in that science, and it gives to 
workers in the social sciences a brief but sound knowledge of the problems and 
methods used in each other’s fields, and so suggests ways in which each might 
improve his own work by adopting techniques from others and by setting up new 
problems. 

The book is divided into four sections, Some Problems of Social Psychology, 
Social Applications of Psychological Tests and other Methods, Some Methods of 
Social Anthropology, and Some Methods of Sociology. There are several chapters 
in each section, each of which has been written by a specialist and all of which have 
been discussed by the entire group of writers and some others. Each writer deals 
with the problems and methods of his own subject, covering the ground with com- 
mendable thoroughness, and giving at the end a useful bibliography. 

For a book of this type, a remarkable unity is noticeable. It really is concerned 
with aspects of one subject, as even the most casual reader would observe. In 
addition, there are cross-references. There is some overlapping, but this is probably 
inevitable. The group-discussions contributed to the unity of plan, purpose and 
result. 

It is impossible to review in detail all the chapters, but reference may be made to 
a few of them as samples. Following on a chapter by Dr. J. M. Blackburn on 
‘* Intelligence Tests,” Dr. S. F. Nadel, Government Anthropologist, Anglo-Egyptian 
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Sudan, writes on ‘“‘ The Application of Intelligence Tests in the Anthropological 
Field,” giving a brief survey of the attempts to evolve a method of comparing the 
intelligence of primitive and civilized peoples. The writer draws attention to “ the 
fundamental methodological difficulty of constructing tests which will do justice to 
differences in culture and upbringing ”’ and states that anthropologists are inclined to 
deny the possibility of constructing tests “‘ which will reveal the psychological 
mechanism of intelligence as such, and eliminate the influence of cultural and 
educational opportunity.” I doubt whether “ inclined” is a strong enough word. 


Unless some unsuspected revolution take place in the method of testing, there does 


not seem to be any likelihood of inter-group value in the results. It does not seem to 
be significant that one primitive tribe should take a longer or shorter time than 
another tribe or than ourselves to work out a cross-word puzzle or such like; I 
know they are quick enough to work out the cross-word puzzle or maze of their own 
kinship system and its relationship to their moiety sections, systems of ranking and 
such like. But we must keep on trying, and herein lies the value of Dr. Nadel’s 
contribution in drawing our attention to the problems involved, such as the social 
significance of the “ pure intelligence ’’ which is being tested, to the practical 
difficulties and suggestions as to how to meet them, and above all to the necessity 
of recognizing ‘‘ the factor of qualitative differences in intellectual organization,” 
which would, perhaps, lead “ to a reinstatement of the inter-group comparison of 
intelligence on a new basis.” 

Dr. Audrey I. Richards discusses ‘‘ The Development of Field Work Methods in 
Social Anthropology,” giving a brief outline of the various types of investigation 
which have been pursued, and paying special attention to the more recent intensive 
sociological studies, and to research in culture-contact. Her notes on field work 
methods and the presentation of material, together with her bibliographical references, 
constitute a very useful introduction to the subject. Dr. S. F. Nadel discusses 
“The Interview Technique in Social Anthropology,” pointing out its value and 
difficulties, and Dr. E. J. Lindgren contributes an excellent introduction to the study 
of folklore in a chapter on “ The Collection and Analysis of Folk-Lore.” She gives 
a summary of what has been done, of methods and suggestions for further research. 
The author pays much attention to Dr. Bartlett’s theory, the chief merit of which 
““may be said to be that it involves an adequate recognition of the number and 
interrelations of the factors which must be considered in any psychological analysis 
of the folk-tale.” 

Dr. J. T. MacCurdy in the chapter on “‘ Psychopathology and Social Psychology ” 
makes a plea for the study of “‘ comparative psychology ” as a means of testing the 
aphorism, ‘‘ human nature is the same everywhere.” He also suggests what he terms 
a “ fantastic possibility ” that there is in a cultural group “some unity roughly 
analogous to personality in the individual,” which has its interests, disparate forms, 
and yet possesses an equivalence “as multiple representations of the same basic 
trends.” This he suggests has a bearing on the problem of diffusion. If in two 
widely separated cultures, similar basic interests are demonstrable, interests which 
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are the product of simple appetitive and social tendencies, “‘ cultural similarities | 
arising from these basic tendencies are to be expected,” but if other similarities be © 
found, with no demonstrable connection with the basic interests, “the hypothesis _ 


of diffusion must be involved.” 
Amongst many other excellent contributions in this book are Dr. T. H. Pears’ 


chapter on ‘“‘ Some Problems and Topics of Contemporary Social Psychology,” Dr. : 


F. C. Bartlett on ‘‘ Suggestions for Research in Social Psychology,” and Professor ! 
M. Ginsberg on ‘‘ The Problems and Methods of Sociology,” and associated with all — 


the others are the chapters on Statistics and Questionnaires. The latter on 


“‘ Questionnaires, Attitude Tests and Rating Scales” by Dr. P. E. Vernon is very q 


valuable. Some of us whose field experience has been with small groups—villages 


and tribes or our own country towns—every member of which we can get to know 


personally, fail to see any good in impersonal questionnaires, but if we were to tackle q 


a social or psychological problem in a large and complex society we would find our 


individual and personal method for the most part out of the question. We would 3 
then be driven to questionnaires, sampling and statistics. But even so, we would ~ 


still employ the methods of direct observation and personal interview as far as 
possible, especially with regard to certain strata in the society. Dr. Vernon notes 


the objections and weaknesses inherent in the questionnaire, and gives practical ~ 


advice regarding precautions to be taken both in drawing it up and in the inter- 
pretation of the results. He is equally helpful with regard to verbal tests and rating. 
He concludes with the interesting statement that ‘‘ at the moment the testing and 
statistical techniques appear to have outstripped our knowledge of their proper 
application and interpretation.” 

Further light on the reference to statistics is given in another fine contribution, 
Chapter VI, by Dr. R. H. Thouless, on “‘ Scientific Method and the Use of Statistics,” 


which would convince the most anti-mathematical of social students that their use E 


and application are both necessary and possible. ‘The social scientist uses statistical 
methods, not from choice, but because he is compelled to do so by the nature of his 
data,” and “‘ the actual computations involved in the statistical methods commonly 
employed demand no more mathematical skill than that of the average school child 
ten years of age.”” Many of us will be truly thankful for the last seven words. Dr. 
Thouless’ chapter even makes the subject interesting. 


To sum up, the editors and authors of this book have performed a very real 3 


; 
qq 


service for which all students of the various aspects of society will be profoundly 
grateful. It. provides at once history, objectives, assistance and co-operation. 


A. P. ELKIN. 








